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N A recent issue of the New York Times 
I a carefully prepared statement from the 
assistant secretary of the Treasury gives, with 
the full backing of the administration, a brief 
review of the depression. Our economic diffi- 
culties of the last two years are described in 
terms of defensive warfare and the various 
occurrences are treated as separate attacks by 
an unseen enemy upon our national security 
and well-being. The efforts to stem the tide 
of depression are represented as a single de- 
fensive campaign under the leadership of the 
President and with the cooperation of both 
parties of Congress. The nature of the enemy 
is never discussed except as a post-war de- 
rangement. 

The article illustrates our need as an edu- 
cated, intelligent people, to study and un- 
derstand the issues involved in our present 
economic situation. It is not enough to as- 
sume that economists and politicians can 
diagnose the case and cure the illness. The 
economists are not in agreement and the 
politicians are completely puzzled. 

Economists, indeed, are divided into nu- 
merous camps at the present time. On one 
side are those who point to the recurrence 
of depression during the last two hundred 
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years. Earlier writings and records show that 
the same problems arise each time, the same 
protests even, and the same ominous pre- 
dictions as to the outcome. Each time we 
have come through the period, chastened, 
perhaps—it is a good old English word— 
but in no way crushed. If workers are broken 
by unemployment, other workers will fill the 
ranks; and if certain capitalists go bank- 
rupt, other capitalists will take control. One 
may fairly decry panic. In the long run, so 
goes the argument, depression carries its own 
cure. The cycle will be with us for years 
to come. Indeed, it is necessary as a correc- 
tive to our over-expanded budgets and the 
inflated demands of our productive agents. 
Another group in the field of economic 
theory claims that the recurrence of an evil 
is no argument in its favor. It may well be 
time to overcome it. Moreover, the evil is 
becoming more serious. With wider and more 
intricate economic organization, the interrup- 
tion has become constantly more menacing. 
No depression has been comparable to the 
present one in either extent or intensity. The 
great owner, indeed, may profit by the event 
through the consolidation and increase of his 
resources. The small owner and the wage 
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earner, particularly the latter, bear the brunt 
of the burden; and these represent the mass 
of the people. The patience of the people 
will not last indefinitely. The capitalist sys- 
tem itself may crumble. A better way must 
be found to balance our budgets. 


N VIEW of these various bodies of opinion, 
I the current economic theories explaining 
our present difficulties need careful study. On 
the one hand is the theory that depression is 


largely caused by lack of confidence ameng 
those who do business ; by investors, by those 
who control the sources of credit, by pro- 
ducers and consumers. Stocks fall in price 


as investors try to sell; production falls off 
as orders are abruptly canceled or are not 
placed; goods inventories, even with cur- 
tailed production, tend to mount as consum- 
ers fail to buy. The process is cumulative. 
Prices and pay rolls toboggan together as 
the grade becomes steeper. Credits are 
“frozen’’ as a return on investments becomes 
increasingly difficult to secure. Money is 
hoarded as banks fail. The story is too familiar 
to need repetition. Restore confidence, says 
the economist in power today, and you will 
restore business. 
markets. 


Business itself will create 


The principle diametrically opposed be- 
gins with the other end of the story. Lose 
markets, it says, or fail to create them in ac- 
cordance with your expansion and you will 
lose business. Lose business and you must re- 
duce prices in order to sell goods. Reduce 
and you eliminate profits. The necessity of 
curtailing production costs that is resultant 
from decreased profits brings about a repeti- 
tion, in the main, of the story told above. 
Only, it is claimed, business can be restored, 
not by restoring confidence alone, but by giv- 
ing back, somehow or other, purchasing 
power to the consumers. It can be maintained 
only by the maintenance of purchasing 
power in the hands of the masses comparable 
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to the production which is to be consumed. 
The old problem of income distribution has 
become acute. 

Other theories play around these funda- 
mental factors. A difference in emphasis pro- 
duces a different relation between cause and 
effect. Practically, the majority of econo- 
mists agree that the pressing problem of the 
moment lies in the shortage of markets. What 
they disagree upon is the reason for the mar- 
ket shortage. Is it fear that keeps the buying 
public inactive? Is it, indeed, a question of 
currency reform and credit control? Or is it 
poverty, whether real or in proportion to the 
volume of goods produced? In any event, 
how should we get into the hands of the 
people the capacity to buy the goods which 
our manufacturers can and wish to produce 
and our people obviously want ? 


NDUSTRIAL history during recent years car- 
I ries much explanation of our immediate 
situation. We have come through a period of 
extraordinary advance in technology and pro- 
ductive capacity. During the decade before 
1929 alone, through the development and ap- 
plication of electric power, through mechani- 
zation and the reorganization of innumer- 
able processes and operations, the average 
productivity of workmen in the industry of 
the United States is estimated to have in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent. During the same 
decade our national income increased equally 
and our average real wage rose approximately 
25 per cent. Wealth-producing agents we 
have as never before in history. Had even 
three-fourths of our national income been dis- 
tributed for consumption, we had in this 
country in 1929 a per capita income which 
might have assured to our entire population a 
standard of living adequate to health and 
decency. Other countries were not so well off, 
but they too were following in the trail 
blazed by our techniques. These things we 
all know. 
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HE situation which nevertheless threat- 
"ha us today is knowledge equally com- 
mon to us all. Markets had begun to fail be- 
fore the crash of 1929. After the crash they 
closed with startling rapidity. The reduction 
in our total production in two years has been 
approximately 44 per cent from the 1929 
level. The loss in total pay rolls has been, 
according to the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, over 40 per cent. The increase 
in unemployment has brought the figure, if 
one may take the estimates at all, up to over 
8,000,000 men and women, probably one- 
third of our total number of wage earners. 

Meanwhile, the individual producer is 
faced with a shocking dilemma. If he can- 
not make a profit, he must at least avoid a 
loss or cease to continue operation. In the 
effort to meet falling prices he cuts wages; 
or if he maintains individual wage rates, he 
introduces further changes in his machinery 
and his processes which reduce his labor cost 
per unit of product. The new machinery 
more often than not cuts further the employ- 
ment necessary to produce a given amount 
of product. Possibly the industrialist, whether 
employer or manager, tends to reduce costs 
where he can do so with most impunity to 
himself. Fixed costs such as rent and interest 
are difficult to decrease, and any reduction 
in profit that can be avoided carries a threat 
to his own position, if not to the business 
itself. In any event, he is like Alice in the 
Looking Glass fleeing over country which, 
by the nature of the case, slides past him fas- 
ter than he can himself keep pace. 

Technological change has in no way 
abated, therefore. It may even during these 
two years have been increased. The end of 
the ‘Power Revolution” is nowhere in sight. 
Unemployment in this country began to 
mount during the year 1926, and with the 
exception of a few months in the early part 
of 1929 has mounted ever since with increas- 
ing rapidity. Few people seem to realize that 


during the decade between 1921 and 1931, 
unemployment in proportion to the number 
of wage earners probably averaged even more 
in the United States than in England. Quite 
possibly the 8,000,000 now out of work can 
never again be employed, nor any consider- 
able part of them, without drastic changes of 
one sort or another. Future industry will re- 
quire fewer workers to produce a given sup- 
ply of goods than the past or even the pres- 
ent. 


UT an increase in the production of 
B goods, enough to employ the displaced 
workers, say our critics, however much the 
public may want or need the goods, depends 
upon the purchasing power that can be mus- 
tered. New markets, other than among their 
own people, seem today increasingly difficult 
for any nation to find. The problem is not 
one of post-war adjustment only. The war, 
which for a time mitigated it, has in the long 
run accentuated it. But in any event, sooner 
or later, the present situation must have de- 
veloped. The industrial organization of the 
world presses, not upon the needs of the 
people, but upon their purchasing power. 
Either the work required from the mass of 
workers in the face of power development 
and its application must be drastically re- 
duced, or the market—that is, the body of 
consumers that are served—must be substan- 
tially augmented. 

Incidentally, one may ask who is to make 
these changes in the face of economic strain. 
We have crushed to a large extent the trade 
unions, in this country especially, as not con- 
ducive to public welfare; and the manufac- 
turer himself is hindered from immediate 
risk, by his creditors if not by his stockhold- 
ers. But obviously, the depression as it has 
run its course has not yet carried with it the 
cure for the difficulty. 

Whatever action is taken to arrest the 
course of events at the present time, there- 
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fore, would seem to need as one of its 
primary objectives the placing of buying 
power in the hands of the whole public. How 
it shall be done and what buyers it must 
reach to become effective is the question upon 
which the program must hinge. Today it is 
the problem upon which our future security 
and peace ultimately rest. 

The nature of the market and the relation- 
ship needed between the producing agent and 
the body of consumers is the point at issue. 
What is the function of the consumer in the 
modern productive system ? Just who may the 
consumer be under present conditions? To 
what economic classes can he or must he be- 
long, and to what nations? The questions 
challenge the political economy of the wes- 
tern world. 


T HAPPENS that the writer of this article, 
with Professor Susan M. Kingsbury of 
Bryn Mawr College, spent some months 
studying in Soviet Russia a year and a half 
ago. Since then, opportunity has come to re- 
view in considerable detail the economic de- 
velopment which has taken place in that 
country during the past decade. Certain things 
in Russian experience, especially during the 


past five years, are suggestive to the outside 


observer. Never before has any people experi- 


mented with such a completely new economic 
system. And the experiment has dealt with ex- 
actly this problem of the wage earner as con- 
sumer. The fact of that experiment combined 
with its comparative success in recent years 
justifies our looking at some of its techniques 
and its principles. 

Outstanding in the experience of Soviet 
Russia, economically, has been her ability 
to avoid the worst aspects of world depres- 
sion. It is useless to assume that she has in 
no way felt the pinch of circumstances. She 
has felt it keenly as prices of raw materials 
have declined on world markets. She has im- 
ported the vast quantities of machinery and 
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technical aid needed for her basic construction 
work only by exporting goods which were 
needed at home. The decline in money re- 
ceived for her lumber, fur, and oil, goods 
that she could afford to send abroad, was paid 
for in part by consumption goods which were 
already short of her people’s effective de- 
mand. The whole population has borne the 
burden of the sacrifice. 

But by maintaining her production capac- 
ity she has during the last two years escaped 
the curse of unemployment, that is, of people 
who want work, are able to work, and can 
find none to do. She has had, rather, a labor 
shortage through the extraordinary rate of 
her industrial, and more recently, her agricul- 
tural expansion. Unemployment, which in 
the early part of the Five Year Plan had 
reached a figure of 1,772,000 out of 
12,394,000 workers, an average of 14 per 
cent in April of 1929, was within a year and a 
half reduced to a negligible figure, a few hun- 
dred thousand who represent normal turn- 
over and new additions to the labor supply. 

Soviet Russia’s success, in spite of terrific 
odds, is frequently explained as that of a new 
country recently industrialized and undergo- 
ing a boom. Our own history, however, in- 
validates the assumption that a newly de- 
veloped and industrialized nation is impreg- 
nable. Do we not turn to the panics of 1837 
and 1857, and the years of depression from 
1873 to 1877, as precisely the source of com- 
fort which we use today to remind ourselves 
that we may yet recover from our state of 
coma? The explanation of the apparent eco- 
nomic stability of Soviet Russia during the 
last two years while the other nations of the 
world have in more or less degree tottered 
precariously near to bankruptcy must rest, not 
in her newness, but rather in the nature of 
her economy and in her primary objectives as 
they have appeared to date. 

A brief statement will show the course of 
Soviet economy and the source of its 
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strength. This course is in no way accidental. 
It is based upon very definite objectives: the 
establishment of a balance between produc- 
tion and consumption, taking account of the 
necessity for increasing capitalization; the 
lifting of standards of living for the consum- 
ing public, including shorter hours of work; 
and the progressive expansion of industry in 
accordance with that increase in living stand- 
ards. The balance between production and 
consumption, between an expanding produc- 
tion and an expanding consumption, repre- 
sents the basic contribution of the new eco- 
nomic order to economic science and practice. 


CANNOT forbear giving a few of the fig- 
I ures that illustrate this balance. Produc- 
tion in government-owned large-scale indus- 
try increased from a value of 10.8 billion ru- 
bles in 1927 to a value of 21.5 billion rubles 
in 1930; an increase of 99.9 per cent. From 
the fiscal year 1927-28 to the fiscal year 1929- 
30, it increased from 11.1 rubles to 17.1 
rubles, an increase of 54.3 per cent. The 
prices given are those of 1926 and 1927. Total 
pay rolls in all branches of industry rose from 
7.8 billions of rubles in 1927-28 to 12.5 bil- 
lions of rubles in 1929-30. Prices in this case 
are given in values of the current year so that 
the exact increase of real wages paid is 
not shown. As given, it is 60.3 per cent, prob- 
ably not too far from the real rise in pur- 
chasing power to be significant. The produc- 
tivity of the worker per day in large scale 
industry mounted, it is estimated, from 17.1 
tubles in 1927 to 26.2 rubles in 1930; that 
is, approximately 53 per cent. The average 
wage paid per month in all branches of large- 
scale industry increased from 64.6 rubles in 
1927 to 83.3 rubles in 1930; that is, 29 per 
cent. If one takes the figures over a longer 
period of time, say from 1913 to 1930, one 
finds the per cent of increase in productivity 
and in average wage, both, between 40 and 
50 per cent, including price changes, as 


nearly as the writer has been able to estimate 
it from available sources. The number of wage 
earners in large-scale industry increased from 
3.0 million in 1926-27 to 4.2 million in 1930, 
an increase of 40 per cent. In all branches 
of employment, the number of workers grew 
from 10.9 million in 1926-27 to 14.6 million 
in 1930, an increase of 34 per cent. 

The point which seems to the writer most 
important to our present discussion is the 
close relationship between the growth in total 
wages paid and that in total value produced 
in large-scale government industry; between 
the productivity of the worker and the av- 
erage wage received. Large-scale government 
industry in Soviet Russia comprises that part 
of the productive system which has been most 
completely subject to a controlled and 
planned economy. In 1930, it included be- 
tween 85 and 90 per cent of the nation’s in- 
dustrial production and 60 to 65 per cent of 
her national income. The balance which has 
been maintained between these two major 
items in the national economy, the greater 
part of the planned production and the con- 
trolled section of the consuming power, the 
part, that is, due to wages, is worth careful 
scrutiny. Actually, the consuming power of 
the mass of the people has been kept consid- 
erably above the supply of available goods, 
since the larger part of the increase in large- 
scale industry has been in producer's and not 
consumer’s goods. And price control keeps 
the goods that are available, especially neces- 
sities, within reach of the worker's purse. 


HE methods which Soviet Russia has 
be to establish her new order, how- 
ever, should not be forgotten. She has ex- 
propriated the means of large-scale produc- 
tion; she has nationalized the sinews of the 
financial system; she has taken over the land 
and will in time establish control over the 
whole of its working; she has “socialized” 
the great mass of the nation’s trade; she has 
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largely equalized the levels of consumption 
for all groups. She has built up the whole 
structure through the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as represented by the Communist 
party. Private property and the profit motive 
have been forced to yield to public ownership 
and a social objective. One must not ignore 
these basic factors in her experience. They 
are political factors as well as economic, but 
the two at this juncture can hardly be sep- 
arated. It is useless to assume that the Soviet 
Union could have been built up to its pres- 
ent state with a “free’’ and competitive eco- 
nomic system or without the element of force. 


OvIET Russia has difficulties both politi- 
S cal and economic ahead of her still, but 
the fact of her ability to maintain her econom- 
ic balance during a period of extreme de- 
pression has been demonstrated already. Con- 


ceivably she may fail yet. But the economic 
instability which threatens her at the present 


time is not an instability within her national 
economy so much as the instability of her 
economic and political relationship with the 
other nations of the world. The principles of 
her internal economy have been revealed with 
extraordinary clarity and their soundness has 
been given a good measure of proof. 

Her success stands in contrast to our own 
problem at the present time. We have every 
reason to expect it to become still greater. 
Statistically the standards of living for the 
mass of her wage earners should easily within 
the next decade equal the average standards 
of the wage earner in this country, provided 
she maintains the same rate of advance dur- 
ing the next decade as during the last one. 
When that happens, assuming that it does, 
the question of standards of living will step 
from the background to the foreground of 
economic and political thinking. 
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HE experience of Soviet Russia and the 
Speer and economic techniques which she 
is devising are no more immediately applica- 
ble, however, to the social and economic prob- 
lems of this country than are tractors to a 
peasant agriculture. It has become popular to 
talk freely about economic planning as a de- 
vice to cure business fluctuations in the United 
States. Is it or is it not a practical solution 
for us with free or even partial competition? 
If cartels or trade associations should be al- 
lowed to limit the liberty of the individual 
producer and so fix his quota of production, 
will they be able to handle the surplus and 
its investment? Indeed, with a limited pro- 
duction and a controlled surplus, assuming 
that becomes possible, shall we have enough 
profit to insure capitalization? And what of 
the cost of social legislation as paid for by 
taxation? Europe today finds it staggering. 
Yet how else shall we acquire any economic 
security for the average citizen? How can 
America meet responsibility for her people’s 
welfare, a responsibility created by industriali- 
zation itself? Today we are evading most of 
that responsibility. 

The condition of our economic household 
and the social and political economy of the 
world call for.our serious attention. The time 
has come if ever it was here for men and 
women of all classes and all conditions to 
study our social and economic problems and 
to be acutely aware of our political trends. 
The solutions of our difficulties will not be 
easy. But whatever our solutions, let them 
not come about through the ignorance and 
indifference of those of us who should be 
most useful in our public life and most re- 
sponsible for the well-being of the masses 
of our people. The task of government has 
been too long ignored by the American 
people. 











NEW AVENUES OF CULTURAL APPROACH 
BETWEEN THE NATIONS OF AMERICA’ 


By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


ERTAINLY there is need for them. There 
C can not be too many open ways for cul- 
tural knowledge, understanding, and appre- 
ciation between the nations of America. For, 
despite the very creditable work already be- 
ing done, there remains a haze over the Rio 
Grande and the Caribbean which distorts the 
view from either side. 

A recent journey across seven of the re- 
publics of the southern continent has brought 
the writer into contact with ignorance, mis- 
understanding, prejudice, misinformation, 
and mendacious propaganda, all of which 
contribute to the South American impression 
of the United States. Equally disconcerting 
is it to find on returning to this country a 
similar concatenation of imaccuracies preva- 
lent in regard to the republics to the south. 
The general advantage of more accurate in- 
formation and wider knowledge is so patent 
as to need no argument. 

The North American picture of what we 
are pleased to call ‘Latin America’ is too 
well known. The simple truth about the 
tenor of life in the southern countries, sug- 
gestions as to the impressiveness of cities like 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, 
or Montevideo, are met with surprised in- 
credulity. The developments of some of the 
nations to the south, striking as it is, has been 





* Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union, February, 1932. 


too far outside the line of vision of the av- 
erage citizen of the United States to have 
crossed the threshold of his mind. 

The traveler from the United States is still 
more astonished—probably because it is to 
him a newer phenomenon—at the prevailing 
conceptions of the United States among the 
peoples of the other American republics. We 
are all too likely to be regarded as boorish, 
aggressive, money-mad imperialists, without 
a suggestion of culture. We have by some 
strange dispensation of providence captured 
the secret of material power and are for- 
ever scheming to reduce the lands of the West- 
ern Hemisphere which lie outside our pres- 
ent borders to the status of colonies and their 
people to serfdom. 

It is on the cultural side that there is the 
greatest confusion. Discussion of our politi- 
cal policies with an informed and dispas- 
sionate citizen of one of the southern repub- 
lics discloses no particular antipathy to the 
fundamentals of our policy toward them. He 
may have reservations on the Monroe Doc- 
trine; he may condemn intervention; but he 
finds both understandable in terms of national 
evolution, such as has found even more 
violent expression among these republics 
themselves. The development of trade be- 
tween north and south speaks for. itself. 
And it is to be hoped that financial relations 
may be satisfactorily worked out. 

None of these matters would be a cause 
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for concern to our southern neighbor if he 
could be sure of the philosophy back of them. 
Our political, military, economic, and finan- 
cial power are threats to his liberty, his cul- 
ture, and all he holds dear, if they are to 
become the instruments of an unmitigatedly 
materialistic and acquisitive people. If they 
are under the control of a people whose ma- 
terial success is tempered with idealism, with 
a love of the beautiful, with a desire to be 
of some service to mankind, then our south- 
ern neighbor has nothing to fear. 


ow it happens that the general run of 
N citizens of the United States are quite 
human. They are materialistic; they are ac- 
quisitive. These qualities are frequently re- 
flected in the attitude or actions of the Wash- 
ington government. 

It also happens that the general run of 
the citizens of the republics to the south of 
us are quite human. They, too, are prone to 
devote their energies to the acquisition of 
material things. Such cities as have already 
been mentioned are not built of dreams and 
music. But the citizen of the south- 
lands knows that his acquisitive materialism 
is tempered by a love of beauty. His admira- 
tion of art, his rhythmic response to poetry, 
his craving for music, are to him such im- 
mediate and present parts of his being that 
he cannot think of himself as being at all 
interested in material things. 

It is very easy for him to conclude that 
his own existence is a spiritual and idealistic 
thing compared to the mechanistic material- 
ism of his northern neighbor. But it happens 
that the northern neighbor also has a cultural 


side. In the mass, social service is empha- 
sized more than are poetry or art or music. 
But even in these spheres, the national con- 
tribution to the cultural capital of civilization 
is considerable. And the national facilities for 
the appreciation of this artistic heritage are 
probably unsurpassed elsewhere. 
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REFER to the plenitude of public libraries, 
] art museums, symphony orchestras, and 
other means of disseminating the opportunity 
for artistic enjoyment. Even in the exotic 
realm of opera, we are hardly behind other 
countries. Add to these items the untold en- 
dowment of universities, colleges, academies, 
foundations, hospitals, clinics, free dispen- 
saries, sanitariums, children’s camps, and all 
the paraphernalia devoted to making each 
generation healthier, wealthier, and wiser 
than the last, the sum total of American ef- 
fort in social service, and we have a civili- 
zation which, however it may differ from 
others, cannot be classed as wholly material- 
istic, nor wholly lacking in culture. 

Yet, by the curious coincidence of several 
factors, this side of the life of the people of 
the United States has been as effectively con- 
cealed from our neighbors to the south as 
has the richness of their cultural life been 
concealed from us. 

First, the upper classes in the southern re- 
publics became conscious as their riches grew 
of a desire to return to the homeland—to 
Europe—a phenomenon which has been ex- 
actly paralleled in this country. Whether in 
Madrid or Lisbon or Paris, they were likely to 
find interest conspiring with ignorance to 
belittle the accomplishments of the United 
States. Europe remained for the Americans of 
the south the repository of the world’s cul- 
ture and they looked upon themselves as in 
a peculiar sense the heirs of Europe. 

Second, our political aims, being born like 
the rest cf the world’s of our own interest, 
seemed to them disregardful of the rights 
and liberties of less powerful peoples. A fear 
spread among them that we might extend 
our supervision of Caribbean affairs farther 
to the south. They missed completely the dis- 
tinction between the supervision which the 
United States has undertaken 
Caribbean countries and our quite different 


in certain 


relations with the southern continent. 
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Third, in our most intimate contacts we 
came to them as traders. After the manner 
of traders, even those of the southern hemis- 
phere, we wanted to buy cheap and sell dear. 
We were frankly and eagerly after money. 
And in the early days we were not always 
too scrupulous as to how we got it. 

It is easy to see then, how the citizen of 
a southern republic received an unfavorable 
impression of the Americans of the north 
and of their civilization. It is easy to see how 
he came back to look upon us as dollar chas- 
ers without a shadow of interest in the 
things which to him meant culture. 

This early impression it has been to the 
interest of certain factions in his own coun- 
try to keep alive. Even more it has been to 
the financial advantage of European competi- 
tors for South American trade not only to 
keep alive all of the original antipathies but 
to add to and intensify them to our undoing. 

All such considerations enter into the 
problem of better understanding between 
the two Americas. The international foggi- 
ness produced by these things must be blown 
away in order that north and south may see 


each other as they are, the good along with 
the bad. 


* * * %* * 


HEN we come down to the question 

Wy of method, we come to grips with a 
serious problem. The accumulation of na- 
tional delusions is so vast and the means of 
attacking it so meager that the task seems 
impossible. In the record of what has been 
done we find both cheer and discourage- 
ment. So much good has been accomplished. 
So much more remains to be done. 

Perhaps an incident or two will help to 
point the way. 

It was in the library of one of the demi- 
gods of the Latin American literary world. 
The “master” had never been.to the United 
States, but with unbounded magniloquence 
he was expatiating upon our shortcomings. 


I listened in silence, intent upon analyzing 
the motives back of a diatribe of this sort. 
Not so a young fellow countryman of the 
orator. He had spent the better part of a year 
traveling in the United States and he could 
not let pass in silence strictures he knew were 
wholly without warrant. He rose to his feet, 
and quietly and respectfully, but with the 
most earnest conviction, explained to his elder 
that the latter’s conclusions were rooted in 
error and urged him to a greater knowledge 
before he indulged in further unfavorable 
verdicts. The younger man, armed with first- 
hand knowledge, had all the best of the 
argument. 

Another day, another country. One of the 
most devoted physicians I have ever met was 
pleading in tones of agony for help in bring- 
ing home to his people what could be done 
in infant and child welfare work. “I have 
told them of what you do in the United 
States—I have seen it with my own eyes— 
but they will not believe me; they don’t want 
to believe me. And they must; they must see 
that these lives can be saved, made happier. 
They must see it. If we only had a place here 
where I could take them and show them the 
charts and diagrams you use to make things 
clear to people in your exhibits in the United 
States. If I only had that, I could make them 
see it.” 


NE thing was invariable in all countries 
() which I visited in South America. The 
man or woman who had lived in the United 
States for a time is always a staunch friend 
of the country. Almost without exception 
such persons are better expositors of the good 
qualities of our North American life than 
any of our own citizens could be. The most 
frequent request from these foci of better un- 
derstanding was for assistance in showing to 
their fellow countrymen the side of American 
life which is not exported for commercial pur- 
poses. 
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The suggestion that this need be met by 
the establishment in one or more of the 
South American capitals of a Casa Norta- 
mericana is worthy of careful study. It would 
be in a sense the embassy of the cultural side 
of our life, as the local American chamber 
of commerce is the embassy of the commer- 
cial side, and the embassy itself the repre- 
sentative of the political side. It would not 
only be the center of the cultural activities 
of our citizens in the region, but would serve 
to focus the attention of the country in which 
it might be located on a more appealing side 
of our civilization. 

Here in surroundings which might sug- 
gest the atmosphere of the United States, 
as the Casa Italiana, the Casa de Espana, the 
Maison Francaise and the Deutsches Haus in 
New York suggest their home atmospheres, 
would be found exhibits of paintings, of etch- 
ings, of architectural designs, of books and 
bindings, and of applied arts. Here too would 
be found all of the available statistical data 
on various social services, their aims, their 
methods, and their results. Here would be 
an exposition of American life so presented 
and kept up to date as to attract the interest 
of an increasing number of the people of the 
neighboring country. The influence of such 
an institution would be immeasurable. 

An accompanying suggestion is that lec- 
turers or exchange professors be sent to the 
various southern countries to discourse upon 
the more attractive aspects of the North 
American character. But a rather careful in- 
quiry into the results of exchange professor- 
ships and traveling lectureships leaves an un- 
favorable impression. 

I found no enthusiasm anywhere for the 
exchange professor idea. The South Ameri- 
cans look upon those who visit them in such 
a capacity as propagandists and discount 
them accordingly, while our own exiled fel- 
low citizens squirm uneasily at their efforts 
to cater to local prejudices and breathe more 
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freely after they depart. The marks of their 
passing disappear with amazing facility. 

One difficulty is that of language. With all 
of our increase in the number of Spanish 
courses, there are few indeed among our men 
who have anything to say who can say it in 
Spanish. The Spanish in our schools is largely 
of the Castilian variety, which differs widely 
from the various idioms of Central and South 
America, just as the English spoken in Eng- 
land differs from that used in the United 
States. 

* * ke # 

HE need of learning the South American 
(erro of Spanish and of having cen- 
ters of accurate knowledge of the other 
American republics in this country suggests 
the widening of an existing avenue of ap- 
proach between them and ourselves. A Casa 
Nortamericana, a museum of American 
contemporaries, an exchange professor, a 
traveling lecturer, is at best but a substitute 
for actually bringing people from the south- 
lands to this country. Foundations like the 
Guggenheim and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education are doing excellent work 
along this very line. Their success has been 
so marked as to warrant the possibility of 
extending such activities to the advantage of 
both the southern countries and ourselves. 

Suppose that the next time any one of a 
dozen of our more important educational in- 
stitutions is secking a professor of Spanish, 
it should invite a man from one of the South 
American countries to fill the chair for, say, 
three years. He should be a man of thirty- 
five to forty-five years of age and should have 
demonstrated his ability sufficiently to be able 
to speak with some authority in regard to 
South American affairs. He should speak 
sufficient English to be able to lecture under- 
standably before an audience here. 

The chosen candidate would move with 
his family into the given university com- 
munity. He is not a guest, not a visitor, not 
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an emissary, not a propagandist—he is a 
member of the community, working and play- 
ing with the other members. His salary would 
be the same as that of other professors in the 
particular university. 

Suppose he were to give four courses each 
term. Three of these might be to advanced 
Spanish classes in which he would discuss in 
the idiom of his particular country, the his- 
tory, the politics, the economics, the culture, 
the art, the literature of his own and the 
neighboring countries, their relations with 
each other, with the United States, and with 
the rest of the world. His remaining course 
might cover the same material in English for 
such students as were not versed in Spanish 
and would naturally be supplemented by lec- 
tures open to the public. 

At the end of three years he would return 
to his own country, his place in the American 
university to be taken by one of his fellow 
countrymen selected because of the same 
qualifications, this process to be repeated as 
long as it proved satisfactory. 

Meantime, other universities might do the 
same thing with men from other countries 
until perhaps six or eight of the southern re- 
publics were represented. 

The apparent advantages of this plan are 
several: 

It would mean that in time each of the 
important South American countries would 
have in one of our universities a center of 
authoritative information and dissemination 
of its aims and points of view. Its representa- 
tive would not become denationalized by 
permanent residence in the United States. 
Every three years should see a new face, a 
new presentation, and a new emphasis within 
the framework of a permanent arrangement. 

It would mean that the students of the 
Spanish language in the United States would 
be learning and using the living tongues of 
South America as spoken by South Americans 


instead of struggling, as in many instances, 
with second-hand Castilian. 

As regards both the material and the ve- 
hicle, then, this plan offers the possibility of 
improvement over present methods, and a 
closer approach to the South American coun- 
tries through our universities. 

Then every three years a South American 
who has lived in the United States under nor- 
mal conditions goes back to his own country 
with a new and deeper understanding of our 
national aims and attitudes. He goes back to 
his university, where he meets daily, among 
the students, rabid critics and eager inquirers 
regarding the United States. He does not offer 
to lecture them into understanding, but by 
virtue of his personal knowledge and sincere 
assurance, he should do much to correct the 
misunderstanding and traditional misinterpre- 
tation which are current. 

At both ends, then, we should have sources 
of accurate information and the means of 
sympathetic interpretation and appreciation. 
University life both north and south would 
be enriched and the lines of understanding 
between the countries would be drawn 
closer. 

The foregoing suggestions are predicated 
upon the one factor which has produced the 
most commendable results in our intercourse 
with our southern neighbors—the intimacy 
of real acquaintance. There is nothing new 
in them except the extension to hitherto 
more or less unexplored fields. They are but 
additional efforts to find the way through 
the fog of misunderstanding which weighs so 
heavily upon every person—be he from the 
south or the north—who is at all concerned 
with the relations between the American na- 
tions. Should these methods fail, there should 
be no hesitation about casting them aside and 
trying yet others. For the road of Pan Ameri- 
can understanding must ultimately be cleared 
of all obstructions. 





WHERE DIPLOMATS FEAR TO TREAD 


By LUTHER TUCKER 


HE inertia of American students, by and 

large, to public issues of any sort has 
become proverbial. Numerous individuals 
and organizations spend time, money, and 
energy annually trying to awaken at least a 
few of these dead. Whence have those forces 
been loosed, then, that have produced the 
great resurrection of the uninterested dead 
during this college year? 

But perhaps the reader may not believe 
that any such resurrection has occurred, and 
it is here that as the chairman of one of the 
rallying points of these newly risen student 
forces the writer can offer some interesting 
data. Every year a few small sparks of stu- 
dent enthusiasm about some matters of pub- 
lic concern are struck. This year those sparks 
seem to have jumped, caught fire, and spread 
as they have not been known to do since the 
World War. 

To many emancipated moderns, religious 
conferences may seem a quaint subject to in- 
troduce at this moment, yet the answer we 
seek to our first question must partly be found 
there. The first of these sparks was struck at 
the Northfield Student Conference in Mas- 
sachusetts last June. The delegation from one 
of the New England colleges had already 
begun to see that behind the deliberations of 
the World Disarmament Conference there 
would “‘stand staring down at us the specter 
of Death.” They had laid plans for careful 
study of the issues involved. Before that con- 
ference was well under way there was excite- 
ment in the air. Telegrams were dispatched 
to other conferences in session all across the 


country, urging cooperation in arousing stu- 
dent study and active support of the cause 
of disarmament. The sparks had jumped and 
the fire began to spread. 

The scene shifts to a Swiss hillside on the 
shores of Lake Neuchatel, where students 
from many nations were spending a week in 
friendship and thought together at a World's 
Student Christian Federation Conference. 
Among the able leaders Mr. Friis of the Dis- 
armament Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions offered invaluable help for realistic 
study of the issues of war and peace. 

The eager interest aroused at Neuchatel 
was carried to American students at Geneva, 
and another wave of enthusiasm broke forth. 
“We've got to excite and arouse the inert 
mass of American students to the questions 
of life and death at stake in the Disarmament 
Conference!’ The gun fired there has been 
echoing through the colleges this fall. The 
newly born Disarmament 
Council has tried to provide a channel for 
this enthusiasm. 


Intercollegiate 


Last fall 24,345 students voting in some 
seventy colleges registered their strong senti- 
ment in favor of the United States taking 
the lead in an independent reduction of arms, 
with one in seven even advocating the inaug- 
uration of a 100 per cent reduction in arma- 
ments by our government without regard to 
other nations. In that poll, 62 per cent of the 
students who took compulsory military train- 
ing voted against compulsion; in colleges 
where there was no drill, 84 per cent op- 
posed compulsory training. 
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Preparatory to the conduct of these polls, 
vigorous campaigns of study and education 
were carried forward on individual campuses ; 
and throughout the country conference after 
conference was held, bringing together rep- 
resentatives from the colleges in each region. 
Some in more, some in less customary form, 
some arranged as model Disarmament Con- 
ferences, gatherings of students in all sec- 
tions of the country earnestly thrashed their 
way through these difficult problems. Over 
forty such intercollegiate meetings were held 
as the fire spread. 


N JANuARY 6, a delegation of students 
() representing both the fifteen hundred 
recently met at Buffalo and those who had 
participated in the national poll, waited 
somewhat excitedly in the lobby of the Exec- 
utive Wing of the White House. Strange to 
say, this direct action was the result of a new 
impetus coming from another great religious 
meeting, the Student Volunteer Convention 
in Buffalo, which had brought together stu- 
dents from 350 colleges. On the grounds that 
those who would be called upon for the 
privilege of dying in war had a concomitant 
right to a voice in peace, these undergradu- 
ates appealed to the President to have a stu- 
dent appointed to serve with the American 
delegation to the Disarmament Conference. 
Without explaining whether their grounds 
were inadequate or his difficulties insur- 
mountable, President Hoover startled the 
student group by refusing their plea. 

Undismayed they went to the Capitol. Con- 
gressmen and senators heard the voice of 
youth speaking firmly against the compulsory 
R.O.T.C., which still remains in eighty of our 
colleges, and urging congressional support 
of drastic reduction of military and naval ex- 
penditures. 

The flame smoldered a bit only to burst 
forth anew with irrepressible life. James 
Frederick Green, the Yale senior, was sent 
from an unobserved seat in a New Haven 


classroom to the Geneva rostrum on which 
the attention of ministers and plenipotentiar- 
ies from the nations of the world was con- 
centrated. There in the name of the youth of 
America and Great Britain he made his stir- 
ring plea: 

We desire to live and to live at peace. We de- 
sire to construct a world society providing freedom, 
equal opportunity, and a sense of security. Those 
of us who have retained a concept of a loving and 
purposeful God desire to live in peace lives which 
will reflect that concept. We therefore petition you 
for a substantial reduction of armaments, in order 


that we may have a civilization in which to forward 
this creative purpose. 


That the student delegate would actually 
address the Conference none of us had dared 
to dream. A dramatic event of this nature 
catches the imagination of students as no 
other carefully worked-out effort can do. Stu- 
dent interest was multiplied a hundredfold. 

American students, dead to public issues, 
had made their voice heard even in Wash- 
ington. They had cared enough about a 
cause to throw in what they had and help 
send Green to Geneva. America, known for 
her failure to accept international responsi- 
bility; her students, known for their appall- 
ing indifference to vital questions of the day 
—these two elements were combined in the 
plea which received most attention in the 
European and American press (except for 
Lord Cecil’s) of all those heard on that his- 
toric Petitions Day. 

Is there not reason to believe that the tide 
is turning and that American students are 
beginning to revolt against the tentative 
academic mind which, aloof and content to 
observe either with amusement or cynicism 
the passing world, has so long dominated our 
universities ? There are at least some grounds 
for hoping that this new concern will usher 
an increasing number of men of intelligence 
and integrity into public service and be an 
entering wedge for that transformation of our 
political life so sorely needed in America to- 
day. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE EMOTIONS 


By LypIARD H. HORTON 


HAT is amiss in human behavior and 
Wy what is essential for its control? For 
some time the exponents of the mental 
sciences have struggled with these problems. 
Yet Professor Madison Bentley of Cornell 
University, in outlining a projected survey on 
mental disorders by the National Research 
Council could say, “The present understand- 
ing of mental disorders is very imperfect; 
. there is still no satisfactory classifica- 
tion of the disorders, their causes are ob- 
scure, remedial means are frequently ineffec- 
tive and measures of prevention are wholly 
inadequate.” In similar spirit is a pro- 
nouncement of the Wickersham Commission: 
“We find it impossible comprehensively to 
discuss the causes of crime or factors in non- 
observance of law. Criminology is remaking, 
the social sciences are in transition, and the 
foundations of behavior are in dispute.’”* 
With such confusion admittedly prevail- 
ing, it would seem useful to take note of 
certain conditions in educational practice and 
in social life that impede a positive course 
of action in dealing with personality malad- 
justment. In the first place, the very topic 
“Behavior” suggests a battle ground of theory 
befogged by the smoke of warring schools 
of sociology, ethics, and psychology. The 
confusion is so great that hardly anyone knows 


*The New York Times, February 7, 1932. 

* The Causes of Crime, publication of the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and Law 
Enforcement. 


which side he is on. The disputes range over 
too wide a field. To test the theories of rival 
schools limited objectives are necessary. 

“Human Behavior’ is too large a char- 
ter. Specific manners and customs afford the 
proper starting point from which to advance 
toward the winning of the higher goals of 
mental hygiene and ethical training. Actually, 
I propose nothing less than to rehabilitate the 
outmoded culture of so-called good breeding 
by surveying it afresh in the light of modern 
discoveries concerning the rdle of physiology 
in human personality. 

Our most generally accepted standards of 
social deportment and etiquette were de- 
veloped in the seventeenth century. They 
were shaped under the impetus of novel dis- 
cussions of the day about the relations be- 
tween body and mind, as set forth in The 
Passions of the Soule, published first in 
French in 1649. Since that time little if any 
use has been made of the increase of precise 
data suited to affirm the biological and psy- 
chological bases of good breeding. More 
often than not biology and psychology are 
entirely divorced from the consideration of 
personal idiosyncracies in the everyday de- 
portment of people, young or old. Yet science 
could show that even the social refinement 
called etiquette finds a biological justifica- 
tion as a preventive of social embarrass- 
ments; further, that good manners are at 
their best when they express a harmonious 


synchronizing of the functions of “heart’’ and 
“head.” 
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The question at issue is presented by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler in the fol- 
lowing plaint: 


That there has been for some years past a steady 
decline in the practice of good manners is, un- 
happily, indisputable. Carelessness and inconsider- 
ateness in dress, in speech, and in personal traits 
has become all too common, not among the younger 
generation alone by any means, but also on the 
part of their elders. . . . Probably the anti-philos- 
ophies and the pseudo-psychologies which are so 
diffused just now, and which are having such de- 
plorable effects upon the instruction offered and 
training given, particularly in the elementary and 
secondary schools, have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, played a large part in effecting these 
changes. . . . Whatever thé causes may be, the re- 
sults are deplorable, and there is need of a con- 
stant and strong emphasis on those personal habits 
which manifest themselves in good manners.’ 


S TO the appositeness of this indictment 
A at the present juncture, few parents 
can have any doubts; for most of them readily 
admit that they are nonplussed as to how to 
control or even guide the adolescents in their 
family. But as to how far the elders should 
try to re-establish the old standards, even 
college presidents are not agreed. President 
Neilson, of Smith College, tells parents not 
to “force their children into a mold that is 
already broken.”? He seems to have more 
faith in the young than in their families: 

American youth is the most fearless in the world. 
We have come to realize that often in the past 
respect for authority was only fear of authority. It 
is possible to accuse our youth of lack of manners, 
but they have gained something else. They are likely 
to arrive at better conclusions on many important 
things than were their parents. 


The divergence between Dr. Neilson and 


Dr. Butler is represented all over the country 
among college graduates who either deplore 


*Report of the President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, December 26, 1931. 

*The Boston Globe, February 26, 1932, re- 
porting the address of Dr. Neilson to the Parents’ 
League at the Boston Y.W.C.A. 


the present degeneracy of ethics and man- 
ners or else assure us that the young people 
are much better equipped than they were 
“in our day.” The reconcilement of the para- 
dox seems to lie in the fact that youth now 
packs more experience into the years between 
adolescence and coming-of-age than formerly. 
In a phrase, the “period of infancy’ is ac- 
tually being shortened. Whether or not the 
preparation for life is better remains to be 
seen. 


HIS speeding up of a certain kind of ma- 
on comes after a decade during which 
parents have practiced a hands-off policy 
largely through mere helplessness. Dr. But- 
ler calls this the ‘‘virtually complete abdica- 
tion of the family as a primary and con- 
trolling factor in education,” ten'ding to ‘‘put 
upon the school a burden and a responsibility 
which it cannot bear and should not be asked 
to bear. Education has its beginning in the 
family.’ An earlier comment on the change 
was made by the late publisher of The 
Youth’s Companion in explaining the sus- 
pension of publication: “We planned the 
journal for the family circle; and one day 
we woke up to the fact that the family circle 
had disappeared.” Yet in the words of the 
Wickersham Commission: ‘There seems to 
be no escape from the fact that the family is 
fundamental; it is the State’s first bulwark 
against the formation of anti-social tenden- 
cies.” Indeed, the prevention of character 
defects and psychoneuroses hinges largely on 
that part of training and personal memory 
which is shaped by family influences, for bet- 
ter or for worse. Hence, great interest at- 
taches to the present emphasis on parent edu- 
cation, as, for instance, in the publications 
of the American Association of University 
Women in the exercise of their beneficent 
leadership. 

Seeing that the walls of the family have 
been crumbling, there is all the more reason 
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for school and college to remember in what 
measure they traditionally stand im loco 
parentis. In planning their curricula the 
colleges might have foreseen and made up 
for the weakening of family organization. 
The war-bred fashions of freedom were 
bound to pass into attempted license and, 
in conjunction with the effect of the auto- 
mobile, could not fail to impart to family 
life the characteristics of an exploding uni- 
verse. School and college should have picked 
up the pieces of responsibility catapulted out 
of family life and given systematic aid to 
the young by mental hygiene methods of the 
individual counsel type—formerly available 
in the family. Instead, the student encoun- 
tered, well ensconced in academic life, most 
of the anti-philosophies and the pseudo- 
psychologies alluded to by President Butler, 
while not even a “provisional morality” (4 
la Cartesian) was offered to reconcile their 
mutual inconsistencies. Cut off by war-born 
cynicism from faith in family traditions, and 
finding college conventions in transition, the 
student morale was in the situation of falling 
between two chairs. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder 
that there should have occurred that lowering 
of tone among young people which forms 
the subject of President Butler’s criticism. 
It would be misleading to accept his ar- 
raignment of modern manners without let- 
ting some of the blame fall upon the unpre- 
paredness of academic institutions to offer 
a creative psychology applicable to the daily 
needs of the whole man. They should have 
made it virtually impossible for a student 
to become instructed in subjects without be- 
ing at the same time broadly educated in a 
discipline of thought fitted to sustain the unity 
and balance of personal motivations. Such a 
discipline should include a new and socially 
utilitarian interpretation of family ideals. On 
the contrary, the situation has been that if 
the problems of personality were ever brought 
pointedly to the consciousness of the grow- 
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ing boy or girl it was not in terms of the 
preservation of the family bonds or of the 
substitution of a new social cooperation there- 
for, but largely in the form of discussions of 
behaviorism as a hard-boiled psychology- 
without-a-soul, or of psychoanalysis as a phi- 
losophy built almost entirely upon derivatives 
of sex appeal. For anything really construc- 
tive the student had to pick and choose from 
a mass of ill-assorted courses in which the 
barren data of the laboratory commanded 
greater prestige than cultural evaluations of 
social customs, family relationships, and per- 
sonal manners. 

While students are now given a great deal 
of information about every subject in the en- 
cyclopedia, they are hardly ever led to un- 
derstand themselves. They are not given a 
scheme of human relations in which manners 
and customs, feelings, and emotions, mental 
conflicts and dissociation, brute memory and 
primitive urges—all of them matters of great 
mental travail to the adolescent and to the 
college student—receive any adequate eluci- 
dation. The very outline of such a dovetail- 
ing of topics is hardly sketched. Yet what 
range of study could be more cultural ? 


Ss I have elsewhere pointed out,! the oc- 
A currence of ‘freshman blues” as a typ- 
ical college neurosis indicates deficiencies in 
the scientific treatment of personality in our 
colleges; in general it marks the hiatus be- 
tween the college curriculum and the family 
background. In crossing the crevasse between 
home surroundings and academic life many a 
soul loses touch with reality, at least for a 
time. 

We may note, without dramatizing the 
elements of tragedy, that within a few years 
there was one suicide of a student at each of 
two of the many women’s colleges where 


*"College Disappearances; the Analysis of a 
Case.”” New England Journal of Medicine, Decem- 
ber 5, 1929. 
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mental hygiene has been treated as a thing 
apart from everyday training. At one of these 
colleges another girl disappeared without 
trace after a period of obvious mental con- 
fusion during which her friends in college 
had been at a loss to know how to help her. 
Had there been a better distribution of proper 
knowledge as to mental stress and personal 
maladjustment, these girls would have been 
safeguarded and rescued from peril. To be 
sure, these three tragedies have stimulated 
psychiatric work in the medical department 
of many colleges. But not yet recognized is 
the fact that such fatal cases are only the 
outstanding instances amid a mass of minor 
unrecorded mental maladjustments in the stu- 
dent community. 

It is a coincidence that I was once consulted 
by a preparatory school in which one of these 
girls was later a pupil, as to inaugurating a 
scheme of personality study. Had the pro- 
posed form of study been put in effect it 
would undoubtedly have revealed the liability 
of this young person to a mishap due to a 
maladjustment as between biological and 
psychical factors—and one less fatality would 
have occurred. But the hesitation of the 
teachers, based on expected objections from 
the parents, indicated that our educational 
system still shuns the close examination of 
mental life—not only in particular cases but 
in principle—as casting the suspicion of mor- 
bidity upon the curriculum. There is here a 
contrast with that frankness and apparent 
sophistication of the young which gives 
President Neilson occasion to feel, as he puts 
it, “quite naive and childlike in face of some 
of the outspoken conversations of some of 
my students.” May not this signify the will- 
ingness of youth to seek clearness about the 
great issues of life? Can it be doubted that 
if the elders should institute candid investi- 
gations of human sentiments, in their infinite 
variety, benefit would accrue to both old and 
young, while the anticipation of shocking re- 
sults would remain unfulfilled? 


What prevents knowledge of this kind 
from becoming common property is the 
medieval barrier in our departments of psy- 
chology which is typified by the fact that the 
topics of emotion, dreams, and sleep are still 
classed under the head of abnormal psychol- 
ogy and thus kept in comparative sequestra- 
tion. Yet reflection shows that these functions 
have the most intimate bearing upon our 
daily well-being, and, as William James 
might say, determine how politely we speak 
to our in-laws. 


HAT we are far from taking the science 
‘he personality into our culture is indi- 
cated by the fact that the first real prominence 
obtained by the subject of emotion in Ameri- 
can scholarship was derived from the meeting 
held at Wittenberg University, Ohio, in 1928, 
to celebrate the opening of a new building 
for psychological research. Workers in this 
and allied branches were gathered for the 
first time in a Congress on Emotion. There 
Dr. Morton Prince cited the unconscionable 
delays in the acceptance of DesCartes’ prop- 
osition of 1649 to the effect that “our feel- 
ings consist not, as it would seem, merely of 
the passive reception of sensory blows but 
principally of purposeful strivings toward an 
appropriate shaping of deportment.’"? On 
this occasion, Dr. W. B. Cannon opened the 
eyes of his audience to the physiological 
status of emotion in the body corporal. He 
described the functioning of the thalamus, 
or portion of the ‘tweenbrain that acts as a 
central switchboard for setting up those re- 
actions that we experience as “‘our feelings.” 
Citing experiments, he showed how this in- 
strument of nervous adjustment expresses 
self-preservation and other motivations with 
a delicacy of working and an apparent pur- 
posiveness comparable to the efficiency of 
the cerebral cortex—although popular usage 
has enthroned the latter in the position of su- 


* Paraphrase used by Dr. Prince from the Bulle- 
tin of the Cartesian Research for 1925-26. 
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preme dignity as representative of gray mat- 
ter. The fact is that this switchboard of emo- 
tional response, which lies at the kernel of 
the brain, is the official center of most of our 
life’s activity. It is the mayor of the palace, 
in intimate touch with virtually all intellec- 
tual operations through direct “private wires” 
to the cortex, numbered in millions, and 
thereby giving emotional tone to thought, 
while also often imposing upon deliberately 
chosen deportment the modulations of primal 
instinct. Besides that, the thalamic connec- 
tions carry out many specialized adjustments 
of the circulation, of the digestion, and of 
important glands of internal secretion. It is 
the vast influence of this central that is con- 
stantly being slighted in most systems of edu- 
cation. As a result, there is failure on the 
part of students to perceive the distinction be- 
tween head and heart in everyday behavior. 
Such knowledge is left to be gained by chance 
experiences without guidance from a de- 
veloped technique combining science and art. 
For the official educational psychology of to- 
day has failed to bring into the classroom 
those fundamental aspects of human emotion 
that must be known if we are to understand 
the “pyramided” organization of our many 
sentiments and to control our prejudices in 
the interest of social cooperation. 

If the scientific treatment of such topics— 
mainly of the réle of emotion as interweav- 
ing with intellect—should become correlated 
with outright literary courses in the criticism 
of the drama or in appraisals of allegedly 
“psychological” novels, these ambitious ef- 
forts might not so often fail to reach their 
cultural goals. A truer, more hygienic knowl- 
edge of personality would be infiltrated into 
our educational system. The benefit would 
undoubtedly show itself very quickly and 
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very clearly in a refinement of manners and a 
fitness of deportment. For young people are 
keen to utilize real knowledge about them- 
selves and to apply technique to social be- 
havior, even though they reject shallow 
preachments reminiscent of an out-moded 
and arbitrary code. 


OLLEGE women, aware of these possi- 
bilities, could lend their influence to 
encourage the factual study of emotion apart 
from any idea of ‘the abnormal” by afhliat- 
ing it in varied ways with the ideals of men- 
tal harmony and appropriateness in deport- 
ment. The first effect of their interest would 
be to make it easier for parents and teachers 
to find sound reasons for regulating some- 
what more effectively the young people's 
search for pleasure, without running the risk 
of alienating their charges by an appearance 
of arbitrariness. Immense educational oppor- 
tunities lie latent in any effort to spread the 
vogue of clear thinking about “‘the feelings.” 
The time is ripe to convert the existing 
knowledge of the topic of emotions into a 
means for reorganizing the teaching of the 
humanities and many branches of psychology. 
For there is need to correct the misleading 
effect of the traditional attitude that there 
is really no scientific way of accounting for 
feelings. The force of this obscurantist plea 
is removed now that the structure of the ap- 
paratus of emotion has been demonstrated. 
This positive knowledge can be of immediate 
service not only in affirming definite stand- 
ards for manners and customs generally but 
to lay a foundation on which both mental 
hygiene and crime correction could be es- 
tablished and anchored so as to resist the 
present aimless blowing of the winds of 
doctrine. 





STUDENT LOANS AND MARRIAGE 


By PAUL POPENOE 


HE low marriage rate of women gradu- 
a of many colleges has long been stud- 
ied, and most of the causes are now well 
known. One of them, however, has received 
less attention than it deserves. 

This is the supposedly philanthropic and 
benevolent custom of providing a scholar- 
ship loan fund from which deserving and 
needy students may get financial help in com- 
pleting their courses. After graduation they 
go to work and pay back the loan, so the 
fund is kept intact indefinitely. 

At first sight, the scheme looks so good 
that many a class or organization has thought 
itself very virtuous in establishing such a fund 
in the alma mater. But what happens when 
the beneficiaries of the fund graduate, and 
when their fellow alumnz are marrying? 

The girl who is loaded with debt is in an 
embarrassing position. She feels this particu- 
larly to be a debt of honor, to be paid back 
as soon as possible, so that some other student 
may benefit by the same privilege that was 
accorded her. If she marries at once, she 
knows that she jeopardizes the payment—un- 
less the responsibility is to be unloaded on 
her husband. It is a delicate matter to suggest 
to a suitor that acceptance of his offer is con- 
tingent on his assumption of one’s floating 
indebtedness. So the conscientious girl turns 
her back on suitors, avoids possible contracts 
of marriage, until her debts are paid. 

By that time the men with whom she grad- 
uated, or with whom she formerly associated, 
have married other girls. Good husbands are 
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picked off early in life, and the number of 
unmarried men over thirty who are really 
marriageable is small. A college girl's chances 
of marriage—never too good, from a statis- 
tical point of view—diminish quickly during 
each year after graduation. Louis I. Dublin 
showed in some recent calculations that while 
a man unmarried at thirty has one chance in 
two of surviving and marrying within five 
years, a woman under the same conditions 
has but one chance in four. The woman who 
is a college graduate probably has a much 
smaller chance, because her chances are 
smaller than those of the average woman, at 
any age. 

By the time, then, that the college girl has 
paid off her college debts and is ready to 
think of marriage, her opportunities may be 
gone. The loan fund has condemned her to 
celibacy for life. 

Suppose, however, that she has found a 
man who understood the situation, and they 
have agreed to marry and both continue work- 
ing until they have paid off their debts. Then 
the fear of an unexpected pregnancy (and in 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse’s study of suc- 
cessful marriages among highly educated 
people in 30 per cent of the families there 
were unexpected children) is always present; 
but if possible, childbearing is postponed. By 
the time a woman graduates from a univer- 
sity, her biological fertility is about ready to 
decline, and she may find when she at last is 
ready for children, that the children do not 


appear. 
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The situation is much the same, in prin- 
ciple, for men. But a man is perhaps a little 
less hesitant to discuss marriage with a girl 
while he is still encumbered with debts; and 
perhaps, too, he is less conscientious about 
paying them off. A philanthropist who has 
for thirty years been making personal loans 
to college students tells me that he has been 
defrauded by a number of men, but never yet 
by a woman, 

Of course, an occasional borrowing of a 
few hundred dollars to carry one over a short- 
age, when means of paying it back later are 
in sight, is legitimate financing either inside 
or outside of college. I am not talking about 
the relief of a temporary emergency, but the 
custom of letting people go in debt for a 
substantial part of their education and think- 
ing that this is doing them a favor. From a 
social point of view, I believe no college is 
justified in allowing any more scholarship 
loan funds of this sort to be created unless it 
can show affirmatively, by publication of the 
records, that the system has not done harm 
in the way I mention. 

Some of the students who have been 
financed through colleges in this way should 
not have been encouraged to proceed beyond 
high school. Others are of sufficient value to 
the community to justify scholarships which 
will leave them equipped at graduation to be- 
gin to make the fullest possible return to so- 
ciety. No return is more worth while than 
marriage and parenthood. 


The able, conscientious, and ambitious girl 
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in college deserves not merely negative help, 
in being protected from a millstone of debt at 
graduation which will prevent her from tak- 
ing her proper place among the wives and 
mothers of the community. She deserves much 
more positive help, in her social life as a stu- 
dent. 

At present it is possible for a girl to go 
through a coeducational college for four years 
with scarcely half a dozen dates in the whole 
time—and those the result of pity or com- 
pulsion. The same is true of male students. 

All recent investigations agree that in the 
educated part of the population more mar- 
riages result from acquaintances made in 
school and college, than from any other 
source. 

So long, then, as the college takes its su- 
perior young people from the community for 
four of the most important years of life, it 
has a most solemn obligation to that com- 
munity to protect social welfare by giving 
these young people a chance later to marry 
and establish families if they want to do so. 
A deliberate effort must be made to provide 
a normal, adequate social life for all students, 
and to end the present situation in which 
those who most need this social life are pre- 
cisely the ones who do not get it. 

From this point of view, the conversion 
of loan funds into scholarships is only one 
part of a necessary change in the policy of in- 
stitutions of higher education—a change 
which will make them eugenically helpful in- 
stead of eugenically harmful institutions. 





THE BUSINESS MAN AND THE 
LIBERAL COLLEGE 


By HENRY W. LAWRENCE 


HE unmeasured debt which the college 
"ane to the business man doubtless runs 
into billions of dollars. This debt is freely and 
widely acknowledged. Scarcely a commence- 
ment ceremony throughout the land omits its 
grateful mention. Concerning the business 
man’s huge and generous benefactions one 
can only repeat what has often been said be- 
fore. Nothing new could be added to this 
chorus of praise. 

Rarely, however, is public mention made 
of the almost equally important fact that the 
business man is not only the chief financial 
benefactor of the liberal college; he is also 
one of the chief hindrances to its higher use- 
fulness. It would not be speaking beyond the 
facts to assert that he is often the outstanding 
obstacle which educators must surmount in 
order to rescue their work from futility or 
perversion. 

Such words as these, of dispraise for that 
most exalted figure in American life, the busi- 
ness man, require immediate explanation and 
support, especially when they come from a 
professor whose very livelihood is doubtless 
derived from the source he seems to be dis- 
paraging. As the late Theodore Roosevelt 
once said of the late William H. Taft, “It is 
a bad trait to bite the hand that feeds you.” 
And we college professors are, as a rule, much 
more anxious about being fed than we are 
about biting anybody. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, the following arraignment of 
the business man’s collegiate benevolence is, 


I believe, greatly needed, to clear the academic 
atmosphere. I venture to hope that it will be 
received in the spirit in which it is uttered— 
the spirit of honest, constructive criticism. 

It has been said that an institution is only 
the lengthened shadow of a man. Many a so- 
called liberal college illustrates this figure in 
somewhat sinister fashion by deriving both its 
funds and its policies from the business 
world. There is no sneer intended here at the 
business world. I am contending merely that 
its aims and methods cannot be advan- 
tageously carried over to the college campus. 
They are, nevertheless, being thus carried 
over. Items in support of this statement fol- 
low. 

First, there is the insistent demand com- 
monly made for more of vocational training 
in the college course. Since many graduates 
must earn their own livings, the college, it is 
urged, should teach them that eminently prac- 
tical art. The business-man parent, being a bit 
hazy about what else the college has to offer, 
clamors for the understandable benefits of a 
vocational school, even though, as he puts it, 
some of the “frills” (that is, liberal arts stud- 
ies) have to be left out. 

Another contribution from the business 
world is the quantitative rather than qualita- 
tive standard for college achievement which 
often prevails. This carry-over of the mass- 
production ideal and technique shows itself 
not only in the common desire for increasing 
enrolments, but still more dangerously in the 
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general disapproval of small classes, and 
pride in large ones, as decisive factors in the 
cost accounting system. 

Then there is the emphasis too frequently 
placed on splendid grounds and buildings 
rather than on splendid minds and personali- 
ties, as the sine gua non for worthful college 
achievement. Wealthy donors, seeking to pur- 
chase a pseudo-immortality with their gifts, 
notoriously prefer the seen to the unseen, en- 
hancing far more often the splendor of the 
campus architecture than the splendor of the 
professorial wage. 

But most alarming and subversive of all 
the business man’s sins against the liberal col- 
lege, it seems to me, is the perennial tendency 
toward coercive control, by legislator, donor, 
and trustee, over what is sometimes called 
“academic freedom”; that is, over the teach- 
er’s right and duty to be loyal to the truth as 
he sees it, especially in the field of his expert 
competence. The biologist who is prevented 
by a fundamentalist legislature from teaching 
evolution ; the sociologist who dares not speak 
frankly about companionate marriage, lest of- 


fence be given to a neighboring and poten- 
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tially benevolent old lady with a million dol- 
lars; the economist whose utterances on so- 
cialism are strictly limited by the well-known 
views of a prominent banker on the board 
of trustees: these and like situations create an 
atmosphere of stultification and hypocrisy 
which is rank poison for the minds of 
thoughtful undergraduates. In such an at- 
mosphere, the arousal and direction of noble 
enthusiasms is all but hopeless. 
Notwithstanding all these charges against 
the business man, the college could not, of 
course, get along without him; nor does it 
wish to. With all his faults we love him still; 
if only he would keep still, and let us talk. 
He might, to be sure, fairly accuse us edu- 
cators of blundering about in a fog of con- 
fusion in our own field; but, if he did, we 
should probably remark that we had noted 
recently something of the same sort in his 
field too. Humility and cooperativeness be- 
come us all. The professor and the business 
man have, I believe, much to learn from each 
other; not as workman and boss, but as part- 
ners, in that most fascinating and rewarding 
of all enterprises: the education of youth. 





CLIMBING 'THE INTERNATIONAL 
BEANSTALK 


By RACHEL CONRAD NASON 


HE redoubtable Jack of the fairy-tale 
"Tale not have approached his adventure 
with greater curiosity—or trepidation—than 
urged me on last summer when I started for 
the Polish Corridor as research fellow of the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War.! Not only was it the first time this 
group had sent an “investigator” into the 
field, but they had chosen for my report an 
area so tense with remembered horrors and 
immediate suspicions that the survey promised 
from the outset to overflow conventional 
forms of study and travel. My hope lay chiefly 
in letters of introduction, and I calculated 
them more carefully as I neared the scene 
of action—or, more accurately, perhaps, the 
scene of conversation—for it would require 
personal interviews to resolve the conflict of 
claims that centered on Danzig and the Vis- 
tula. The committee credentials bore Mrs. 
Catt’s reassurance that more than five million 
American women were included in the Cause 
and Cure of War organizations, and this total 
would, I knew, open the doors of foreign of- 
fices and official counselors to me as I traveled. 
But I needed, too, something more; only dis- 
criminating guidance could help me gauge the 
forces of progress and of prejudice, of coop- 
eration and intolerance, in these official pres- 


* Mrs. Nason’s report on the Polish Corridor ap- 
pears in full in the printed Report of the Seventh 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War.—EpI- 
TOR’S NOTE. 


entations. The sturdy sheaf of A.A.U.W. in- 
troductions in my brief case took on therefore 
the virtues of a shield and buckler. Some of 
those addressed I had already met: Mme. 
Puech, the undismayed and intelligent leader 
of movements toward peace in France; Dr. 
von Zahn Harnack, who had swept us all 
into fresh admiration of German staunch- 
ness as she spoke to us in Boston; Mme. 
Adamowicz in Warsaw, whose attainments in 
the field of public health did not lessen the 
charm with which she greeted us at our In- 
ternational Dinner. In these I took courage. 
Trains, steamers, and airplanes could prob- 
ably be counted on to conquer distance; the 
universal interests of scholarship might per- 
haps leap the greater barriers of language, na- 
tionality, motive, and habit of mind. 

Nor was my faith unjustified. On a May 
night a year ago I saw in Paris a thunderous 
student demonstration in honor of Briand, 
born of Mme. Peuch’s intuitive realization 
of his need of affection under the peril of 
the Anschluss, and I felt in it a new pulse 
behind what had seemed French obstinacy; 
here were a people very different, but enthusi- 
astically alert to the hope of concord ; forms, 
not purposes, divided us. I listened on a hot 
June evening in Berlin to a young architect 
pleading her plans for a student dormitory 
in the local university, and adjourned with 
the rest to an Unter den Linden sidewalk, 
where we sipped ices and discussed college 
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housing problems with all the determination 
of an American club in a new university town. 
A weck later I found myself in a lovely Polish 
sitting-room in the new School of Hygiene, 
gossiping of common Geneva acquaintances 
with the editor of the leading Polish woman's 
magazine, who, with Mme. Adamowicz, 
watches over the fortunes of their fellow 
alumna. With such help my research fell into 
orderly progress; I learned to leaf familiarly 
through the archives of the great libraries— 
and it is no small task to induct an American 
into their complexities—and I sought out un- 
pronounceable addresses with a new assurance 
that they marked the geography of the mind 
as well as of the land I had come to visit. 


uT I was yet to learn of the wealth the 

fellowship of the A.A.U.W. offered. 
So efficient had been my guides in the first 
few wecks that I dreaded my first venture 
wholly alone. I wanted to visit Poznan, the 
city in which the Polish nation had been 
nurtured in the century of its impotence, and 
my introductions there lay wholly through 
others. I was sure neither of help in the lan- 
guage nor sympathy for my mission—surveys 


of the ‘‘so-called Corridor,” being inevitably 


somewhat unpopular with Polish nationalists! 
To ensure some achievement, therefore, my 
ever-generous Warsaw interpreter wrote 
ahead to those I wished to see, and though 
she wrote in Polish, she used the letterheads 
of the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. I had already learned that this 
letterhead could be depended on to shock its 
European recipients into some reaction, and 
the reaction apparently set in swiftly in Poz- 
nan. On my arrival, I found the manager of 
the hotel equipped with a time-card; he had 
been scheduling my interviews for me. I read 
the list through; a professor, a pastor, an 
editor, a senator, the mayor, the provincial 
governor—they were all there, without con- 
flict, comfortably spaced. I marveled my 
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thanks, but lacked words to do more—until 
my third interview—the editor—the next day 
at noon. In the hotel parlor I found awaiting 
me, not the masculine entity I had expected, 
but a vivacious group of ladies, who intro- 
duced themselves in some English, fluent 
French, and if necessary German, as a profes- 
sor at the University of Poznan, an M.D., 
and a professorial wife of the younger gen- 
eration, who had once written a thesis on Cor- 
ridor history. They were so hospitable I for- 
got about the editor, only to discover that 
they represented him as well. He was out of 
town, but my letter had caught the attention 
of his sister, the professor, because among the 
organization members of the Cause and Cure 
was the A.A.U.W. And they had come down 
to offer me as a fellow collegian the courtesies 
of their town. 

Nor were they content to leave me with the 
stern facts of population, history, and inten- 
tion I had come to elicit. The facts could be 
had, they laughed; indeed, they were patent 
on the face of things; and there was produced 
for me a most amazing Polish newspaper, 
which had reproduced from an extreme Ger- 
man publication black-faced maps of the 
disputed “eastern frontier,” and which now 
returned comment as violent as the original 
German statement. I tried to learn the opinion 
of these educated Polish women regarding 
this international filth, and found them both 
fearful and disgusted. They rejected it as 
the folly of reaction, but they were watching 
the rise of Hitlerism in Germany with memo- 
ries still raw from their struggle for inde- 
pendence, and the unbelievably cruel war with 
the Soviet that followed Versailles. But I 
must not measure Poland, they said, merely 
by these Corridor squabbles; I must share 
its life with them. Tonight was the civic opera 
in the new Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Park. Would I join them for that? We would 
all go—and it would be a special joy to show 
me their outdoor performance! 














They swept down my objections that I must 
leave the next morning at 3 A.M., and at five 
that afternoon I found myself at a tea party, 
talking in my murderous French to far too 
many for my self-respect. They were drink- 
ing in details of the study program, funda- 
mentals, and objectives of this amazing 
Cause and Cure idea I represented ; they were 
jotting down program suggestions for their 
own groups, questioning on books and out- 
lines, even surveying their own organizations 
—could they start a branch of the Cause and 
Cure in Poland? I slowed down suddenly. 
Language sometimes plays traitor in enthusi- 
asm. But we had shared visions. They began 
telling me of their plans and difficulties; I 
knew them all as members of the most ardent 
of Polish political parties, but their ardor was 
as ready to serve as to claim. 

We dashed off to the opera, talking madly. 
The opera, Halka, was one of those tuneful 
creations every Polish child sings from his 
earliest play, and the whole audience thought 
in the rhythm of the actors, most of whom 
were workers and citizens of Poznan and 
added operatics to their laboring day. We 
talked about nursery schools between acts. 
And education. I had just attended meetings 
in Dresden where some of the progressive 
teachers of Germany had been in conference, 
and had studied the magazines by which they 
were trying to exchange the results of their 
experiments in Central Europe. The Dresden 
group had been seeking contacts in Poland. I 
wondered why people so vivid as these had 
not found each other. They smiled at my per- 
sistence. An American could not be expected 
to understand that hopeless frontier between 
Prussian and Pole, Teuton and Slav. I turned 
back to the music. 

But I could not say goodby so fast. The 
next week, on the Fourth of July, Gutzon 
Borglum’s new statue of Woodrow Wilson 
was to be unveiled in the very park where we 
sat—an event toward which the people in 
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Poznan had been working for the entire 
twelve years of their new nationhood. For that 
I must come back—surely the five million 
American women must be represented there. 
So I crossed off two more nights of sleep from 
my calendar; there might be other Fourth of 
July jubilees in my life, but never more charm- 
ing companions in the quest for knowledge. 
Even the blazing sun of the Fourth when it 
came could not dry up our delight; we forgot 
heat and crowds in the excitement of that Po- 
lish-American festival. 


HAVE written elsewhere of the Corridor 
problem I was sent to investigate; and 

I could duplicate this incident in Poznan, 
though nowhere else with quite its accidental 
joy, in Krakow and Vienna and Breslau and 
Prague, and even in Kovno and Moscow. 
Here I want rather to write of its future, 
which is likewise the future of eastern Europe, 
and very probably of the whole world. Like 
many others, it is primarily a problem of fron- 
tiers, and those frontiers lie not only between 
lands, but much more dangerously, between 
what abroad are called cultures, and what we 
in America understand more readily as civili- 
zations. History has been written so far largely 
in terms of the destruction of one culture in 
giving place to another; the fundamental 
problem for peace is the exchange of these 
cultures in less violent form. Ideally we would 
combine them for our more rapid enrichment. 
One of these culture frontiers lies between 
Poland and Germany; the Slav and the Teu- 
ton meet there, and the opposition of Occi- 
dent and Orient lies in its ultimate expres- 
sion. It is that clash that balances the Cor- 
ridor in its fury; and that Poland has been 
throughout the ages largely the interpreter 
between races, Slav, Jew, German, even Mon- 
gol, meeting within its borders, makes it the 
more important that the present antagonism 
between the two peoples shall be resolved 
without passion. In my study I was there- 
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fore looking for bridges; to the church, 
Roman or evangelical; to trade, at present 
almost non-existent between the two coun- 
tries; to organizations, pacific or general; to 
individuals in high places and low. There 
are many bits of hope in the picture, but 
inertia weighs wholly on the side of isolation, 
and one shudders under the insistence of evil 
imputed to even the best on both sides of 
the boundary. A direct approach to such prob- 
lems only accentuates their difficulty. Even the 
development of economic cooperation has 
produced no reassuring change in the patri- 
otic expression of Europe, and realistic ob- 
servers place little hope in its proving spiritu- 
ally efficacious. Rather must the European 
complex, like our own, be dissolved by new 
enthusiasms greater than the old; by the dis- 
covery that we can work together successfully 
on common projects; by the habit of sacri- 
fice without national calculation ; by the disci- 
pline of results. And of all the groups I 
visited last summer, none carried the inclusive 
membership, the capacity for balanced vision, 
or the possibility for achievement, of the Uni- 
versity Women. Not yet have women estab- 
lished fully their right to education and free- 
dom the world over, and no college graduate 
in any country can rest wholly content until 
such barriers have everywhere been broken. 
Not yet have we discovered in any school the 
ideal processes of education; and college 
women, the dominant element among teach- 
ers almost the world over, have in their Fed- 
eration the most reliable opportunity to eval- 
uate the curricula and practice on which 
international understanding can be developed 
as part of the school experience of every 
child. Not yet have we discovered in any na- 
tion the path to wisdom, but in the education 
no college woman can wholly escape lies the 


greatest available hope of rising above po- 


litical and racial barriers to accept the chal- 
lenge of world need. 
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RE we awake to the moment? Dr. Wool- 

ley has carried us so far that it is easy 

to rest on her laurels. But those who shared 
the joint labor of the disarmament petitions 
have come back with reports of their Geneva 
presentation as from a Pentecost. In the face 
of economic debacle, they discovered power; 
the opinion of the women of the world was 
there integrated for the first time, and will, 
I suspect, prove for us more significant than 
for the Disarmament Conference, so much 
have we learned from each other. We live 
in an exciting generation; we shall be leap- 
ing in our time not merely the Polish Cor- 
ridor, and the Caribbean, but also the Cau- 
casus and the Himalayas. I talked most of 
one day with an executive of the Central 
Communist Academy in Moscow, and later 
told the story of my doings to a busy girl 
just graduated from its halls into the produc- 
ing ranks of Russia. One comes out of the 
U.S.S.R. eternally curious about such experi- 
ence; one hungers that the vision of the uni- 
versity woman shall include her sisters there, 
as in India and Vienna and the Argentine, 
and that the Federation shall not fail as guide 
for the more general movements to follow. 
There are other groups working with 
abundant purpose: the Y.W.C.A., the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, the Suffrage 
Alliance, the W.C.T.U., the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, and 
others. Many of them, especially the 
Y.W.C.A., are truly building citadels of peace 
in a warring universe. But the place of the 
A.A.U.W. and its confederates has not and 
cannot be filled by any other. We are only be- 
ginning the construction of peace. It is appar- 
ent that it must be in its initiative a woman’s 
peace. But plans are not yet wholly outlined, 
and for their development the trained and 
tolerant judgment of the International Federa- 
tion is the readiest, and very possibly the only 
effective tool available for the work of all. 





CANCER PREVENTION—A TASK 
IN EDUCATION 


By JosEPH CoLT BLoopcoop, M.D. 


opAY we have sufficient knowledge of 
aes measures to make a tremen- 
dous reduction in the mortality of such dis- 
eases as tuberculosis, cancer, heart disease, 
kidney disease, and many mental diseases in 
adults, and a much greater reduction in the 
number of deaths of communicable diseases 
in children. But preventive medicine has a 
much larger field than the prevention of 
deaths. Perhaps its most important effect is to 
preserve health, so that for the years an indi- 
vidual lives he not only experiences the joy 
of good health but its productiveness. Preven- 
tive medicine has a very essential economic 
importance. If what we know of preventive 
methods should really be applied the people 
would actually be saved in taxes; fewer hos- 
pitals would be needed, there would be a tre- 
mendous reduction in the care of people 
crippled by chronic disease, the number of 
patients in insane hospitals would be reduced, 
and the percentage of individuals today 
who not only suffer and get little enjoyment 
out of life but who must be supported en- 
tirely or partially by the family or the state 
would gradually be lowered. 

The facts in regard to cancer prevention 
have been presented to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women before, and no 
group of either men or women have re- 
sponded more effectively than the university 
women. It is to be hoped that they will fur- 
ther accept the responsibility for extending 


to others the knowledge which they have ob- 
tained. 

Developing preventive medicine to its full- 
est usefulness is chiefly a problem of educa- 
tion. In educational measures women have al- 
ways taken a prominent place, and long be- 
fore they were given a right to vote they 
were given an equal position with men on 
boards of education of public schools. When 
Johns Hopkins started its medical school in 
1893 through the efforts and money raised by 
women, women were given the same rights 
and privileges and opportunities in the medi- 
cal school as men. 

From the beginning of the world the 
woman has held the most important posi- 
tion in the family. Her maternal instinct fits 
her for the preservation of the lives of her 
offspring. As yet, however, she hasn’t shown 
the same ability to protect herself. Students 
of public health feel that there is need for a 
new health department in addition to federal, 
state, city and county; that is, the health de- 
partment of the family, and this should be 
the mother. 

University women, because of their edu- 
cational opportunities, are in a better posi- 
tion than untrained women to understand the 
principles and details of preventive medicine, 
and in a far better position to carry the mes- 
sage to others. This carrying the message to 
others is the essential feature in enlarging the 
great good of preventive medicine. Much as 
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the professions of medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing, and the press and the radio have 
done, the message of preventive medicine has 
reached only thousands instead of millions, 
and many who have received the message have 
either not understood, or if understanding 
have allowed fear or prejudice to lead to 
procrastination and delay, which is fatal to 
the benefits of preventive medicine. 


HYSICIANS, dentists, and nurses have al- 
ad taken their place in modern medi- 
cine, but the physician and dentist need more 
time for research and more time to properly 
care for those who follow the advice of pre- 
ventive medicine. The whole load of educat- 
ing the public in preventive measures should 
not be left to them. The press is doing its 
part and will always keep the public informed 
on new discoveries for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. But the basic principles and facts of pre- 
ventive medicine cannot be taught to the peo- 
ple by the press, any more than the press can 
undertake to teach any subject in the primary 
schools, high school, or university. 

When doctors, dentists, and nurses urge on 
the public such preventive measures as 
periodic physical examinations, the public can 
say that they are advertising one another. 
When university women join the movement 
to teach the public, no matter how prominent 
a position they take there can be no criticism. 
Especially are university women in the best 
strategic position in the fight against cancer. 

The technique of preventive medicine is 
based on periodic physical examinations of 
all. Where prevention is not possible, the 
diagnosis of diseases in the earliest stages 
gives the best opportunity for a cure. This is 
particularly true of cancer. 

It should be understood by everyone that 
cancer never begins as cancer. Cancer begins 
in a single spot. The normal cells of that spot 
are changed to abnormal cells but are not at 
first cancer cells. We know that chronic irri- 
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tation, an injury, and pre-existing little lumps 
like warts and moles, and unhealed wounds 

anywhere, are the sites in which cancer de- 

velops. When these spots are recognized and 

removed or treated before cancer has de- 

veloped, cancer is prevented. There is an- 

other very important fact for everyone to 

know: The symptoms, signs, or warnings of 

little things that are not cancer and never 

will be cancer and of the little things that 

are not cancer but may be cancer, and the 

earliest stages of cancer, are identical. On 

this fundamental fact rests the advice that an 

immediate examination should be sought after 

the first warning. The chief value of annual 

examinations of all and semi-annual examina- 
tions of mothers is based upon the knowledge 
that at these examinations we may discover 
local conditions that precede cancer or other 
diseases, or even the earliest stages of cancer; 
for example, a dangerous mole may be found 
on the back where the patient can neither see 
nor feel it. 

The method of preventing cancer and of 
detecting cancer in its earliest and most cur- 
able stage can be presented simply and ef- 
fectively in a few sentences. 

No beautiful woman suffers from cancer 
of the skin, because she pays immediate atten- 
tion to any skin blemish. 

The modern woman is teaching men how 
to smoke with the least risk of cancer be- 
cause she keeps her teeth clean and smooth. 

Every lump that you can see or feel should 
be seen and felt by a doctor immediately. 

Anyone who experiences any new sensation 
in a bone or joint should ask his physician to 
have an X-ray examination made. 

If women are examined within a week 
after the appearance of any symptom calling 
their attention to the breast, their chances of 
having a cancerous lump are less than 10 per 
cent and their chances of a permanent cure 
are more than 70 per cent. If the breasts of 
women are examined periodically at the an- 
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nual survey, or semi-annually, if they are 
mothers, at the pelvic examination, the proba- 
bility of finding a cancerous lump is dis- 
tinctly less, while the chances of accomplish- 
ing a permanent cure will be distinctly greater. 

When people seek X-ray examinations of 
the stomach as they seek sodium bicarbonate 
when they have indigestion, cures of cancer of 
the stomach will increase tremendously. 


HE prevention of cancer of the cervix of 
"T the womb in mothers has as yet received 
the least attention by physicians, nurses, and 
the public press. A recent careful survey of 
the opinions of the most experienced students 
in the medical profession shows a definite 
agreement that the greatest protection against 
cancer of the cervix in mothers rests upon a 
semi-annual pelvic examination by a compe- 
tent member of the medical profession. It also 
reveals that less than 10 per cent of mothers 
receive this protection. With few exceptions 
mothers who now present themselves to their 
doctors with cancer of the cervix are in the 
late stages, and in spite of the large amount 
of radium and large number of skilled radio- 
therapeutists, the probability of a cure in the 
most experienced hands is less than 30 per 
cent. We know that with the same treatment 
(radium) applied in the earliest stages of the 
disease, the chances of a cure should be 70 
per cent or more. Semi-annual pelvic exami- 
nations detect the spot in the cervix before 
cancer develops. In this stage cancer of the 
womb is prevented. Or it detects the spot in 
the earliest stage of cancer when the chances 
of a cure are best. 
The circular of Major General Ireland, 
Surgeon General of the United States Army, 
issued March 11, 1931 (Circular No. 25) 


recommends annual physical examinations of 
women, stating that ‘The periodic physical 
examinations of wives of officers and en- 
listed men offers the best hope for the detec- 
tion of these conditions at a stage in which 
they are amenable to cure or amelioration.” 
The results of this recommendation have al- 
ready brought out definite information justi- 
fying this new procedure. In the first thousand 
women examined, nine early cancers have 
been detected, which is less than 1 per cent. 
We know that if patients wait for warning 
and report at once for an examination the in- 
cidence of cancer is about 10 per cent. This 
is the first time we have been able to make 
this comparison. Furthermore, among these 
one thousand women, there were almost two 
hundred precancerous lesions which were pro- 
perly treated and cancer prevented. We can- 
not positively say that all of these two hun- 
dred would have developed into cancer, but 
we know that in almost every one neglected 
the development of cancer was possible. 

One thing is important for everyone to re- 
member. If there is to be any fear of any 
disease, have it in the beginning after the 
first warning and let that fear urge you to a 
proper examination. Fear at the end of a 
disease only adds to the discomforts and is 
not protective. 

My experience teaches me that cancerpho- 
bia, hysteria, or any type of nervousness and 
anxiety about one’s health, are never as dan- 
gerous as ignorance or procrastination after 
definite warning. From my personal experi- 
ence, nothing is easier to do than to relieve 
fear of a hopeless disease after a most thor- 
ough examination, when you can tell the pa- 
tient that there is not the slightest evidence 
of anything serious. 
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CHICAGO EXPERIMENTS 


The University of Chicago is perhaps the 
focal point of educational interest today as the 
University of Wisconsin, with its Experi- 
mental College, was three or four years ago. 
At Chicago a great experiment was launched 
this year, and on the evening of March 31 a 
dinner was held on the campus, with some 
fifty leading educators present, to discuss its 
progress. 

This plan, JOURNAL readers may remem- 
ber (or may not remember, since it is over a 
year ago that it was noted in this department, 
in the JOURNAL for April, 1931), involves 
more flexible entrance requirements, and the 
extreme of flexibility both as to time and sub- 
ject within the college course. There is a two- 
year introductory college course and four 
secondary two-year divisions, comprising the 
humanities, the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences. There are 
no course credits, no grades, no prerequisites, 
and no required attendance at classes. Students 
will be required to pass comprehensive exami- 
nations in these four fields before receiving 
the college certificate, but while the course 
would normally require two years to com- 
plete, any student who has been in residence 
one quarter may take any or all of the exami- 
nations, regardless of whether he has at- 
tended the courses or put off taking them. 
And students may continue indefinitely to 
take the examinations until they pass. The 
first examinations under this plan will be of- 
fered in June; subsequently they will be of- 


fered every September, December, and June. 

The findings, at the dinner-discussion al- 
luded to, were to the effect that under the 
new plan “scholarship is becoming a student 
activity . . . all the evidence indicates that 
the great majority of freshmen in the new 
college are getting interested in educating 
themselves.” The students of the physical sci- 
ence division, when asked to vote whether 
their preliminary examination should be easy 
or hard, “by an overwhelming majority” 
voted for a stiff examination, and passed it 
remarkably well. This is characteristic of each 
division; the students are reported to be 
showing more zest for knowledge and more 
ability in handling themselves than the most 
optimistic had expected. “Of course some 
students are floundering and will have to be 
dismissed at the end of the year, but we think 
the new system is clearly superior to the old,” 
the dean of the college comments. 

Another important novelty at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is the Oriental Institute, dedi- 
cated to the “unfolding life of man.” This 
large building was opened last December by 
Dr. James Henry Breasted, the director as 
well as the creator of this institute, the larg- 
est archacological organization in the world. 
It is the general headquarters for an army of 
twelve field expeditions operating on a thirty- 
five-hundred-mile front, from the upper Nile 
to Persia. The great building contains five 
exhibition halls devoted to Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Persia, and Islam, Palestine, and 
the Hittites. In his dedicatory speech Dr. 
Breasted said: 
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I have lived for more than forty years in daily 
realization of the need for such a building, and to 
me the natural question seems to be: ‘Why should 
science, which builds its laboratories to investigate 
the history of every other creature, from the frog to 
the horse, never have created a laboratory for the 
investigation of early man, the most important of all 
creatures?”’ The investigations centering in this 
building make it a laboratory devoted to man, to his 
origin, and the evolution of the civilization which he 
has inherited. 


COLLEGE FOR THE PRECOCIOUS 


Northwestern University will undertake 
next fall an experiment that will be especially 
full of human interest. It is making special 
provision for two groups of precocious stu- 
dents, ten boys and ten girls, between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen. This plan is to 
be tried because experience has demonstrated 
that while there are many such young stu- 
dents intellectually ready for the college 
course, they are, if admitted on equal terms 
with the others, at a great disadvantage so- 
cially and physically. Northwestern is to ad- 
mit them as a special group, with special 
oversight and consideration. The first plan 
was to admit six boys only, but there were 
one hundred and fifty applicants, forty of 
whom were able to qualify. Especial dormi- 
tory arrangements will be made for the ten 
boys and ten girls who will be admitted, and 
three faculty committees will oversee their 
work—one selecting the students, one super- 
vising their course, and one keeping a con- 
stant check upon the progress of the experi- 
ment. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR WOMEN 


New York University announces a new 
course in domestic architecture especially for 
women. Dean Bosange of the College of Fine 
Arts comments on this innovation as fol- 
lows: 


Heretofore few schools of architecture have ad- 
mitted women to their classes and the number of 
women who are now practicing architecture is smal- 


ler than in any other profession. With proper train- 
ing and experience in construction and organization, 
many women would certainly be able to assist in 
the execution of city and country homes, apartment 
houses, clubs, inns, and small hotels. The modern 
tenement and the small house, depending so much 
on the knowledge of domestic organization, are 
well within their sphere. If architectural courses 
for women have failed heretofore it is logical to 
conclude that it is because of the wrong training 
or the wrong fields. In the new course we have 
frankly admitted women’s limitations as well as 
their special abilities. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE COOPERATION 


The spirit of intercollegiate student co- 
operation is increasing and producing all sorts 
of interesting experiments. The second an- 
nual student science conference of the Con- 
necticut Valley colleges was held most suc- 
cessfully at Connecticut College in April. Last 
fall Vassar and Yale students presented to- 
gether four one-act plays by Thornton Wilder, 
first at Vassar, then at Yale, giving the world 
premiere of the plays in question. Last March, 
students from Wellesley, Vassar, Amherst, 
Wesleyan, Brown, and Mount Holyoke con- 
ferred at South Hadley on the subject of an 
intercollegiate number of their college liter- 
ary magazines, which should present a cross 
section of the best undergraduate writing of 
this section. The plan was adopted, but the 
forthcoming magazine has not at this date 
reached us. 


THE JUNIOR YEAR IN GERMANY 


The “Junior Year Abroad”’ idea is spread- 
ing. Next year it will include Germany. The 
University of Delaware, which inaugurated 
the plan of a year of undergraduate study 
abroad nine years ago, has arranged for a 
winter in Munich for students of German 
next year. 


ENDOWMENTS AND ECONOMIES 


Despite the depression, college endow- 
ments have risen during the past year, the 
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New York Times of April 12 tells us. In fifty 
of the leading universitics and colleges the 
endowments as a whole increased 5.6 per cent 
in 1931. In the last ten years they have in- 
creased 113 per cent. The rate of increase has 
therefore fallen only a little more than 50 per 
cent in this most difficult year. These are im- 
pressive figures, bearing out a statement once 
made by a former chairman of the General 
Education Board, that of all human institu- 
tions, those dedicated to education are the 
most permanent, outliving both financial and 
political revolution. 

Colleges, and especially college students, 
however, are not immune from our general 
financial sickness. To meet the student need 
for retrenchment, Mount Holyoke has put two 
of her sophomore houses on a cooperative 
basis, for the year 1932-33. The thirty-five 
students in these houses will assume respon- 
sibility for all service except for a cook and 
an assistant cook, and a weckly cleaning 
woman. It is estimated that this will cost each 
student in time about one hour a day, in re- 
turn for which $200, or 20 per cent of her 
tuition, will be remitted. 


STUDENTS VS. DIPLOMATS 


That students no longer lead cloistered 
lives, if anyone ever imagined they did, is 
proved by a mass meeting of student repre- 
sentatives in Washington, held in April, to 
discuss a general reduction in military estab- 
lishments, and to present their findings to the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. This was 
not entirely a college student gathering as it 
included young people from churches and 
other organizations, but it was presided over 
by Miss Caroline Thompson of Bryn Mawr 
and the keynote speech was given by James 
Frederick Green, of the senior class at Yale. 
The story of the student awakening back of 
this demonstration is told elsewhere in this 
JOURNAL. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


While, as usual, this is not the half that 
might be told in the News of the Colleges, it 
is nevertheless true that education has been 
generally driven off the front page. There is 
not nearly so much written about it in general 
periodicals and newspapers as there was two 
or three years ago. Our readers may perhaps 
be interested in an article in the New York 
Times’ Sunday magazine for April 17, en- 
titled, “The College Woman Emerges” ; al- 
though for college women, it does not con- 
tain much that is novel. The March Aélantic 
Monthly carried an article by Wendell Brooks 
Phillips, persuasively setting forth the advan- 
tages of life and teaching in a “hick college.” 
Abraham Flexner has an article in the April 
Atlantic Monthly on “The Failings of Our 
Graduate Schools.’”’ And a still more inter- 
esting article by this disturbing Mr. Flexner 
appears in the May Afélantic, on “The Uni- 
versity in American Life.” The Outlook for 
January 6 editorializes gloomily about the 
aloofness of our college students from politi- 
cal affairs, making the inevitable comparison 
with the foreign students who prove their 
maturity of mind, not by holding model as- 
semblies, but by getting out on barricades and 
leading revolutions. “In the future as in 
the past,” say the editors, “America will 
have to struggle along and solve her problems 
without the aid of the college students. If 
political change is necessary, no college stu- 
dents will lead the voting. If revolution 
comes, there will be no Harvard or Columbia 
students on the barricades.” Perhaps not, but 
there were certainly plenty of Columbia stu- 
dents on the steps of their library last March 
when they staged a fair-sized riot on the sub- 
ject of the freedom of the student press. 

Yes, we have no barricades, and we find our 
students just as useful in the classroom as in 
street riots. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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EDITORIALS 





JULIA C. LATHROP 


The twentieth anniversary of the creation 
of the Children’s Bureau marks the close of 
the career of its first chief and organizer, 
Julia C. Lathrop. Miss Lathrop’s death in 
April was the occasion for widespread recog- 
nition in the press of her leadership in public 
service. Men and women meeting in confer- 
ences have paid tribute to her work and per- 
sonality. In foreign countries she was held 
in high esteem as an authority on social prob- 
lems. Her election as a member of the Child 
Welfare Committee by the League of Nations 
in 1925 was one recognition among many 
tendered her by foreign countries. 

Jane Addams has described Miss Lathrop 
as “‘one of the most useful women of our 
country.” It is particularly gratifying to mem- 
bers of the A.A.U.W. to recall that the 
friendship between these two pioneers in so- 
cial work was fostered nearly forty years ago 
by the Chicago Branch, which in 1893 ap- 
pointed Miss Lathrop as its first resident Hull 
House fellow. 

The next year Millicent W. Shinn, as a 
member of the Committee on Development 
of Childhood, began her efforts to develop 
as a project of the A.C.A. the careful keep- 
ing of records by members of the develop- 
ment of their children, with the object of 
securing data of value to expert psychologists. 
Miss Shinn’s committee encouraged this 
work over a period of nearly twenty years, 
but when at length a vast amount of valuable 
material had been collected, the A.C.A. had 
no funds for publishing the research. At this 
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time the Children’s Bureau came into exist- 
ence, with Miss Lathrop as its first director. 
The abandonment of research in this field by 
the A.C.A. seemed not so regrettable, when, 
according to the History of the Association: 
Miss Lathrop gave before the Association in 1913 
so masterly a presentation of the Bureau and its 
possibilities that it was evident research problems 
could and would be carried to publication and so 
perhaps to a wider education of the public than 
could possibly be the case under a voluntary or- 
ganization like the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne. 

While in Washington as head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Miss Lathrop was a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Washing- 
ton Branch, and she remained a member of 
the Association to the time of her death. 

Miss Lathrop will always be remembered, 
publicly and privately, as tactful, diplomatic, 
adroit, conciliatory, and wise; as having a 
gifted mind and a warm responsive heart, a 
happy wit and a quaint gayety of spirit, a sci- 
entific approach to probems of society and 
social understanding, broad vision and a keen 
sense of justice. Her method of laying the 
foundations for useful legislation, based on 
surveys that gave scientific background for 
laws and policies, will long point the way 
toward the solution of social problems. 

EMMA B. SWIGGETT 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation 


AMERICA FACES TOWARD THE 
LEAGUE 
One who travels through the country to- 
day and watches the doings of organizations 
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realizes that the United States, wittingly or 
unwittingly, is reversing her attitude of 
twelve years ago toward the League of Na- 
At the Seventh 
Cause and Cure of War the pressure for im- 


tions. Conference on the 
mediate action in favor of the League was 
astonishingly strong. As most of the organi- 
zations represented had not gone on record 
concerning the League, however, the matter 
was referred back to the participating organi- 
zations. Since that time two of them, the 
National Council of Jewish Women and the 
National League of Women Voters, have en- 
thusiastically taken up the fight for the 
League of Nations. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the American As- 
sociation of University Women, who have 
long included support of the League in their 
legislative programs, are now awakening to 
the immediacy of the problem. Everywhere 
people are asking questions about the League 
and wondering if the Far Eastern crisis 
might not have been settled last September 
if the United States had been a full member 
of the Council. The occupation of Manchuria 
and the landing of Japanese troops at Shang- 
hai seem to have made many Americans rea- 
lize—as many of them had forgotten, once 
the guns of the World War were silenced— 
that a League of Nations, united in the de- 
termination to preserve peace regardless of 
provocations to war, is the only certain in- 
surance against world catastrophe. Possibly 
if the United States were a member of the 
League it would approximate the ideal or- 
ganization a little more closely—possibly if 
the United States would join now the next 
major international complication could be 
kept from becoming a war. That considera- 
tions of this sort are behind the sudden for- 
ward spurt of the movement to join the 
League is apparent to one who talks with 
large numbers of Americans. The last steps 
may be slow and painful—or they may be 


taken in a rush, on a wave of opinion. In any 
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case, we can no longer pretend that the ques- 
tion of our becoming a member of the League 
is not an issue. 

E.C.B. 


PROTECTING WOMEN 
AGAINST CANCER 


In 1930, John Sims, a carpenter of West 
Virginia, sent to Senator Neely of that state 
the sum of one thousand dollars, asking that 
this, his life’s savings, be used in some way 
to help in preventing cancer among women. 
Thirty years before, his mother had died of 
cancer. 

The thousand dollars was transferred to 
Dr. Joseph Colt Bloodgood, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, world authority on cancer, 
and under his direction began the work of 
the Mrs. Amanda Sims Memorial Fund for 
the Protection of Women from Cancer by 
Correct Information. In spite of the slender 
endowment with which the work was begun, 
through the efforts of the secretary, Mrs. 
George F. Becker, a vigorous educational cam- 
paign has been conducted. During the past 
year, continuation of the work was made pos- 
sible by a gift from Mrs. Rufus Graves 
Mather. 

As a first step in the educational campaign, 
Opinions were secured from more than nine 
hundred obstetricians, Fellows of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, as to the best method 
of protecting mothers against cancer of the 
cervix. Progress in the cure of other forms of 
cancer has been decisive in recent years. For 
example, in the past eighteen years cures of 
cancer of the breast have increased from 10 
to 70 per cent. This progress is attributed, not 
to improvement in methods of treatment, but 
rather to widespread publicity urging women 
to report immediately when anything unusual 
is noted in the breast. As a result of this 
education, such cases are reaching the physi- 
cian at a much earlier stage than was the case 
two generations ago, and the possibilities of 








a cure are correspondingly greater. Similar 
progress has not been achieved in cancer of 
the cervix, because it has been much more 
difficult to educate women as to the necessary 
preventive measures. The nine hundred physi- 
cians consulted agreed almost unanimously 
that the most effective protection of mothers 
against this form of cancer consists of proper 
repair of all injuries and irritation follow- 
ing the birth of a child, and semi-annual 
pelvic examinations thereafter. 

Elsewhere in this number of the JOURNAL, 
Dr. Bloodgood summarizes the chief points 
of cancer prevention. The cooperation of 
educated women in bringing this information 
to a wider public is sought particularly be- 
cause of the difficulties of getting publicity 
through the usual channels for any but the 
more picturesque recommendations. News- 
papers will give space to such phrases as, 
“A beautiful woman never has cancer of 
the skin,” but other channels must be found 
for bringing to the average mother informa- 
tion regarding means of protection against 
cancer of the cervix. Educated women, whose 
training disposes them to utilize the safe- 
guards of science without hysteria, are asked 
to recognize their responsibility in bringing to 
others a wider knowledge of such preventive 
measures. 


COWS AND BAND INSTRUMENTS IN 
EDUCATION 


Through one of the members of last sum- 
mer’s seminar in Mexico there has come to 
the editor a letter addressed to the director 
of the seminar, expressing the thanks of the 
writer—Rafael Ramirez, director of rural edu- 
cation—for the sum of one thousand dollars, 
contributed for his work in the name of the 
members of the seminar. The detailed account 
of how this money was expended is more 
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illuminating than many an annual report. We 
cannot forbear repeating it in part: 


1. We bought five cows with their calves which 
cost a total of 800.00 pesos. . . . Both schools now 
depend on these animals, thanks to which the stu- 
dents can have fresh milk daily. 


* * *k 


3. We bought two pumps, one of them for the 
Escuela Normal Rural de Cuilapan, Oaxaca, and 
the other for the Internado Indigena of San Gav- 
rielito, Guerrero. Thanks to these pumps they will 
now have sufficient water not only for domestic 
use but also for the irrigation of their cultivated 
land. 

4. The Escuela de San Nicolas Tlaminca did not 
have a floor, the classrooms having only leveled dirt 
floors, and it seemed fitting to give them the wood 
necessary, cut exactly, in order that they might have 
wooden floors. 

5. In the city of Pachuca the teachers and stu- 
dents had made with their own labor and resources, 
an open air theatre. We had to give them assistance 
to the amount of 172 pesos in order that they buy 
cement and fix the floors of the theatre. 


* *- * 


7. Various little schools of the State of Morelos 
received different benefits that amount to the sum of 
300 pesos. These benefits you will be able to see evi- 
dent next summer in the form of hen-houses, pig- 
eon-houses, and other additions. 

8. Finally, in the region of Actopan, various lit- 
tle villages now have the musical instruments nec- 
essary for their local bands. These villages are 
Tezontepec, Presas, Bothi-Baji, and Santiago de 
Anaya. We contributed 850 pesos to the expense for 
these instruments and the communities made up 
the difference. I have already had the opportunity 
to listen to the first pieces of music played by the 
band in some of these small communities. 

We have left a sum of 59.20 pesos with which 
we are thinking of acquiring a Singer Sewing ma- 
chine that the girls and women from the Escuela 
Rural de Cocoyoc have been asking us for for some 
time. We will buy this machine, although it may 
be second or third hand, within a short time. 


Surely no one will quarrel with Sr. 
Ramirez’ initial statement: “The money was 
well used.” 








































































































































































































CONCERNING THE ASSOCIATION 


THE NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 


With the approach of the summer months, 
which always bring numbers of Association 
members to Washington, a reminder as to the 
use of the national clubhouse is timely. To 
those who took part in the purchase of the 
Washington headquarters, the details of the 
Association’s national habitat are thoroughly 
familiar, but the many members who have 
joined the Association since the formal open- 
ing of the building in 1922 may need some 
introduction to the facilities available to them 
at 1634 Eye Street. 

The building itself was once the home of 
a Russian diplomat; the high ceilings and 
fine sweep of the staircase are reminiscent of 
its former rdle. The location—two blocks 
from the White House—is ideal, for Farra- 
gut Square opposite affords a welcome rest 
to the eye on hot summer days, and most of 
the government buildings, the offices of other 
national organizations, as well as the shopping 
district and theaters, are close at hand or with- 
in a few minutes’ ride by bus or trolley. 

It should be remembered that the building 
not only houses the national offices, but of- 
fers clubhouse privileges for all national mem- 
bers. The Washington Branch is charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining the club in 
the Headquarters building for the national 
Association. 

The visitor, on entering the building, finds 
herself at the window of the office maintained 
by the Washington Branch, where room reser- 
vations are made, and where the membership 
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card should be presented for identification. 

Opposite the office is a comfortable read- 
ing-room, which was furnished by the alumnz 
of Goucher College. Beyond it, down three 
steps, is the “Sunken Room,” a favorite place 
for meeting friends. The alumnz of Elmira 
College gave furniture used in this room— 
and recently contributed to its upholstering. 
Here tea is served on Monday afternoons, and 
private tea parties on other days may also be 
arranged. Here the visitor should not fail to 
see the Founders’ Book, which records in 
beautifully illumined pages the names of the 
branches which contributed to the Washing- 
ton fund, with the leaders in this work and 
the names of many in whose memory the 
local funds were raised. The next room, once 
a part of the open well in the center of the 
building, was made possible through a gift of 
the College Club of Washington, when that 
organization joined their membership with 
the Washington Branch. Here the lending 
library is housed, and here also a game of 
bridge or an informal conference centered 
about the comfortable couch is often in prog- 
ress. The lounge beyond, which runs across 
the full width of the building, was furnished 
by the alumnz of Wellesley College. In win- 
ter it is the scene of meetings of various kinds 
—musicales, teas, receptions, and lectures. In 
summer it offers a cool retreat—a pleasant 
place to read or meet one’s friends. 

The dining-room, which occupies the 
second floor, also has the great advantage— 
for a Washington summer—of being cool 
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and airy, and the porch overlooking Farragut 
Square is particularly attractive. Prices are 
reasonable, and this is known as one of the 
best club dining-rooms in Washington. Any 
member is entitled to use the dining-room 
or entertain friends there. 

An informal lounge and a rest room with 
comfortable day-beds are available on the 
third floor. 

The rest of the third floor and part of the 
fourth are given over to the national offices. 
The Board of Director’s room is interesting 
for the pictures lining the walls—photographs 
of all the former presidents of the Associa- 
tion. Next come the offices of the director 
of the Association, Dr. McHale, who is re- 
sponsible for the general coordination of the 
activities and policies of the Association, and 
for the educational program in particular. 
Around the corner is the lending library for 
the use of study groups. Opposite is the comp- 
troller’s office. All funds of any kind received 
at Headquarters go first to this office and are 
receipted there. 

At the other end of the corridor the head- 
quarters secretary, Miss Rankin, with a staff 
of nine, supervises the machinery of the Asso- 
ciation. Here are the files of the national com- 
mittees, the files of addresses with their thou- 
sand on thousand little cards; and all the 
other files of information necessary to keep 
intact the machinery of an organization of 
some 40,000 members. 

On the fourth floor are the book-lined 
offices of the research associates in education 
—Miss Ahlers, in charge of the details of 
the adult education program of the Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Speek, who maintains the in- 
formation service covering collegiate and 
secondary education. Here also is the inner 
sanctum of the editor of the JOURNAL, Mrs. 
Tryon; and across the hall are the offices of 
the secretary of international relations, Dr. 
Brunauer. 

The rest of the fourth floor and the fifth 
are given over to fifteen attractively furnished 
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bedrooms. The furniture in a number of these 
rooms was contributed by alumnz groups or 
by interested individuals, and some fine old 
pieces are among these gifts. The bedrooms 
are available to all national members, and 
the privilege may also be extended by mem- 
bers to friends not eligible for membership. 
Guest cards may be obtained from the office 
of the headquarters secretary. Prices are lower 
than at the better-class hotels, and members 
will find themselves in a friendly and con- 
genial atmosphere. It is well to make reser- 
vations in advance. 

The national home of the Association be- 
longs to all the members throughout the coun- 
try, and it is hoped that any national member 
who has the opportunity to do so will make 
full use of its facilities. 


MEMBERSHIP—ACTUAL AND 
POTENTIAL 


In spite of retrenchment on all sides, As- 
sociation membership has maintained its 
steady increase. In 1923-24 the Association's 
total membership was 18,399; as this JouR- 
NAL goes to press the total number of mem- 
bers recorded at national Headquarters is 
over 40,000. The total number of branches 
has reached 586, with twelve new branches: 


Clarksville, Arkansas 
Russellville, Arkansas 

Marin County, California 
Mount Ayr, Iowa 

Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
Hamilton, Montana 

Blair, Nebraska 

Elon College, North Carolina 
Gloucester County, New Jersey 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Pulaski, Tennessee 


This is a most gratifying showing. Never- 
theless, at the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors at Tulsa in April, increased member- 
ship was stressed as the greatest need of the 
Association at the present time. Undoubtedly, 
until economic conditions improve, financial 
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stress will cause some resignations. But this 
loss can be more than offset by a systematic 
effort to bring into the Association even a 
fraction of the great number of potential 
members. In the matter of membership the 
surface has hardly been scratched. The United 
States Office of Education estimates that there 
are in this country 650,000 women college 
graduates. Of this number it is safe to as- 
sume that at least 300,000 are eligible to 
A.A.U.W. membership. If each branch would 
undertake a thorough search to discover these 
eligible graduates in its community, both 
branch and national Association would be 
greatly strengthened by the increased mem- 
bership which could undoubtedly be gained. 


STANDARDIZATION OUTLINE 

It is estimated that between 80 and 90 per 
cent of the buying in this country is done by 
women. In the confusion brought about by 
mass production, college women have been 
no better prepared than non-college women 
with criteria for judging quality and per- 
formance, and some aid to a more enlight- 
ened approach to the problem of household 
buying has been much needed. 

To meet this need, the Education Office of 
the A.A.U.W., with the cooperation of the 
American Home Economics Association, has 
prepared a syllabus entitled “Standardization 
of Articles for Home Use,” covering some 
of the recent developments in production and 
distribution which affect the consumer. A 51- 
page study outline takes up various sources 
of consumer information—advertising, the 
salesman, labels, laboratory tests; the possi- 
bilities of grades and specifications as an aid 
to buying; and the relation between the con- 
sumer and planned production. Suggestions 
are given for the study of specific commodi- 
ties, and for club programs. 

This new syllabus affords an invaluable 
basis for study group work, and would also 
be of great service to the individual woman 
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in dealing with the problems of buying for 
her household. Together with the outline for 
study, which includes bibliographies, are sent 
fourteen pamphlets and reprints, assembled 
from different sources not readily accessible 
to the individual, which give detailed infor- 
mation concerning various aspects of the pur- 
chasing problem. 

The complete syllabus—study outline and 
supplementary material—may be secured 
from the Educational Office at national Head- 
quarters (1634 Eye Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) for $1.25, postpaid. 


VIRGINIA CONSIDERS EDUCATION 
COURSES 


For some years, the various state depart- 
ments of education have been increasing the 
requirements as to courses in education which 
are prerequisite to a teacher’s certificate. The 
Education Committee of the Virginia Divi- 
sion, under the chairmanship of Marjorie S. 
Harris of Randolph-Macon College, has been 
engaged in an attempt to discover what sci- 
entific data has convinced the state educa- 
tional authorities that courses in education 
offer the best kind of teacher training. 

The forty-eight state superintendents of 
public instruction were asked, via a question- 
naire, for data to show (a) whether liberal 
arts college graduates with one or more 
courses in education are superior as teachers 
to those with none; (b) whether the gradu- 
ate with eighteen semester hours of educa- 
tion is superior as a teacher to those having 
only six, or fewer, semester hours. 

Forty-three of forty-eight state superin- 
tendents replied. None was able to furnish 
any objective data on the questions asked. 
Eleven were ‘‘of the opinion,” or “felt,” or 
“assumed” that the college graduate with 
training in education is superior to the one 
who has none, but no definite proof was 
forthcoming. Replies from twenty-two school 
superintendents brought much the same re- 
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sults. Opinions were expressed, but definite 
data was lacking. 

Increasing state requirements in education 
must be reflected in the curricula of colleges 
which train women. With this in mind, the 
committee hoped to find some definite ob- 
jective information as to the wisdom of the 
present tendency. Thus far it is hope de- 
ferred. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Every year hundreds of JOURNALS are re- 
turned to national headquarters because mem- 
bers have failed to notify the national office of 
change of address. Forwarding these JouR- 
NALS entails a considerable amount of labor 
and expense. It will mean a real economy and 
a great saving of inconvenience if you will re- 
port a change of address promptly to the 
headquarters secretary, at 1634 Eye Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ASSOCIATION CALENDAR 


22-25 North Atlantic Sectional Confer- 
ence, Burlington, Vermont 

14-15 Oregon State Meeting, Salem 

7-29 Texas State Meeting, Corpus 
Christi 

November 17-19 Board of Directors 

Washington, D.C. 


1933 
May 17-20 Biennial Convention, Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


June 


October 
October 


Meeting, 


BOOK YOUR TRAVELS FOR THE FEL- 
LOWSHIP FUND 


It is not too late for members who are plan- 
ning to go abroad to arrange their trips so 
that a profit from their travel will go into the 
coffers of the Fellowship Fund. As announced 
in the April and January JOURNALS, on all 
steamship passages booked by members or 
their friends through the general agents of 
the United States Lines a 5 per cent com- 
mission will be paid to the Fellowship Fund; 
all tours booked through Carleton Tours 
which include steamship passage and a land 
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journey, however short, will yield 7 per cent 
to the Fund. All that is required to secure the 
commission is to mention the A.A.U.W. when 
passage is being arranged. Both organizations 
offer the best possible accommodations, and 
traveling members and their friends may thus 
give a considerable impetus to the Fellow- 
ship Fund without bother or sacrifice. 


A SUGGESTION FOR SEA-FARERS 


A letter to the editor of the JouRNAL, 
from Caroline J. Porter, whose article, 
“Some Forces Contributing to International 
Good Will,” in the JouRNAL for October 
1929 will be remembered, is particularly per- 
tinent in connection with the inducements 
which are being held out to members of the 
Association for travel abroad this summer. 
The letter was written aboard steamer on the 
return voyage from Europe. 


Yesterday the purser posted for us a notice: 
“Following a suggestion in the JoURNAL of the 
American Association of University Women, all 
women who have attended colleges, universities 
and lycees in Europe, America, and elsewhere are 
asked to meet in the Grand Salon—” et cetera. 
Ten of us came, representing Vassar, Wellesley, 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, California, Columbia, and 
Grenoble. Today were added one from Grinnell, 
one from the University of Lille, France, and one 
from California. Altogether it has made a very 
interesting group, and a worth-while experiment. 
Etchings and paintings were exhibited by four of 
the group, and all had had interesting experiences 
—many quite unusual. I am sending you this word, 
because it had seemed almost presumptuous to 
ask for this meeting, but we all wished we had 
started sooner. And I hope every one who sees 
this statement will be encouraged to do the same 
thing on her next trip on the ocean. 


SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
In honor of Dr. Alice Hamilton, and to 
encourage the work for international fellow- 
ships, an anonymous donor has given funds 
for a Special International Fellowship for the 
academic year, 1932-33, to be awarded to a 
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member of a foreign federation of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 
The details of this gift were arranged by Mrs. 
Edward S. Robinson, chairman of the Con- 
necticut-Rhode Island Fellowship Unit. The 
award will be made by the Committee for 
the Awards of International Fellowships of 
the 1.F.U.W. with Dr. Hamilton serving in 
an advisory capacity. The American member 
of that committee, Dr. Emilie J. Hutchinson 


of Barnard College, chairman of the 


A.A.U.W. Fellowship Award Committee, 
will be in Europe at the time that committee 
meets and will attend its meetings. 


A WOMAN BECOMES FILOSOFIE DOK- 
TOR WITH THE AID OF THE 
A.A.U.W. 

A gratifying result brought about in 
part at least by an A.A.U.W. fellowship, is 
described in a letter from Agnes Dawson, 
Helsingfors, Finland. Miss Dawson writes: 


“Surely this helps the cause of international 
peace,” was my chief thought as I took my way 
toward the university at Abo, Finland, to hear the 
“disputation” of Hilma Granquist, holder of the 
A.A.U.W. International Fellowship for 1929-30. 

Hilma Granquist, after spending two years in 
Palestine, studying the people, habits, and cus- 
toms in the Arab village of Artas, had been able 
to continue her stay for a third year with the 
help of a fellowship from the A.A.U.W. The re- 
sults had in part been published under the title, 
“Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village,” 
and the first part she had presented to the Aka- 
demi as sufficient to justify her being granted the 
title of Filosofie Doktor. Her study was now, 
after hanging in the entrance hall for ten days, 
to be publicly criticized by the “Opponent” ap- 
pointed by the Akademi—Prof. Edvard Wester- 
marck, professor of sociology at London University 
for twenty-three years and professor of philosophy 
in Abo. 

Public criticism of a candidate’s thesis was gen- 
eral in European universities in the Middle Ages. 
Anyone has the right to put questions or make 
remarks when the Opponent has finished. The uni- 
versity also appoints a ‘‘Custos’’—whose duty it is 
to intervene in case of serious differences arising. 
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Before the would-be Doctor and her Opponent 
appeared, about fifty people had gathered in the 
room appointed for the disputation. Miss Gran- 
quist first addressed us, explaining how she had 
collected the material on which her thesis was 
based and the main parts covered. She said it was 
barely half of the total written work, and that 
the whole would be published as soon as the nec- 
essary funds were available. Then, addressing the 
Opponent, she made a few remarks about the 
learning for which the Akademi is noted, and re- 
quested Professor Westermarck to make known 
his criticisms. 

Professor Westermarck first drew attention to 
some printer's errors, then to some passages which 
he thought not quite clear; then, passing to the 
Arabic quotations and phrases, he asked about the 
dialects spoken by her women informers, discussed 
the vowel sounds, the difference between written 
and spoken Arabic and its transcription. Bride 
Purchase occupies an important place in the book, 
owing in part to the many arguments the subject 
has caused between different authorities. This topic 
was fully discussed, not a little humor arising 
at certain points, for everyone present knew that 
the Opponent’s work on Marriage is world re- 
nowned, and at the ripe age of sixty-nine he is 
still a bachelor. 

The public criticism may last for six hours, 
but this time the session, which had begun at 
ten, was mercifully finished at twelve. The Op- 
ponent in closing complimented the author on the 
careful and precise research she had carried out, 
on the genealogical tables so clearly compiled, 
giving a picture of each clan or family and its 
members. He further stated that since the value 
of such work also depends upon the conclusions 
drawn therefrom, in reporting to the university 
he would have in mind the whole of her work, 
which he hoped soon to see published complete. 

Thus ended the solemn part of the ceremony. 
The Custos and those of us more nearly concerned 
were invited to coffee in the private room of the 
Opponent, and in the evening Miss Granquist in- 
vited a small party of us to a delightful supper. 

The certificate entitling the candidate to use 
the title “Doktor’’ is issued by the university im- 
mediately on receipt of the Opponent’s satisfactory 
report. 

Since the thesis, which was first written in 
Swedish, has now been translated into English, the 
members of the A.A.U.W. will be able to appre- 
ciate the practical results of their award. 





PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Unit 


Greater Boston 


Connecticut-Rhode Island 
State Division 

North New England Unit (ex- 
clusive of Greater Boston) 


New York City Branch 


New York State Division (ex- 
clusive of New York City) 
New Jersey State Division 


Philadelphia Branch 


Pennsylvania-Delaware State 
Division (exclusive of Phila- 


delphia) 
Washington, D.C., Branch 


South Atlantic Section (ex- 
clusive of Washington, 
D.C.) 


Ohio State Division 


Michigan State Division 
Indiana State Division 
Wisconsin State Division 
Illinois State Division 
Southeast Central Section 
*North west Central Section 


**South west Central Section 
(exclusive of Texas) 


Texas State Division 


Rocky Mountain Section 


North Pacific Section 


South Pacific Section 


General International Unit 


Name or Fettowsuip 


Alice Hamilton 


Mary E. Woolley 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


New York State 


New Jersey State 


| Marion Reilly 


Ellen C. Sabin 
Marion Talbot 


Helen Marr Kirby 


Florence Sabin 


Margaret Snell 


DeEsIGNATION 


Enpow- 
MENT 
GoaL 


International {$30,000 


International 


Undesignated 


International 
National 


National 


International 


Undesignated 


International 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
National 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


National 


Undesignated 


30,000 


40,000 


40,000 


40, 000 


30,000 


30,000 


30,000 


30,000 
30, 000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
40, 000 


40,000 


40,000 


30,000 


30,000 


40,000 


Funps Receitvep sy NATIONAL 
TREASURER, APRIL 30, 1932 


Items by designation 


Intern'l. $ 5,936. 
3,938. 


Intern’. 


Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 
Undesig. 
Intern’l. 
Nat'l. 


Intern’l. 50. 
4,981. 
6,158. 
81 
Intern’l. 23. 
4,314. 


Undesig. 
Intern’l. 
Nat'l. 165 


Undesig. 
Intern’l. 


Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 
Undesig. 


Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 
Undesig. 


Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 


5,901 


5955 


Nat'l. .. 
Intern’l. 3. 
10, 564. 


Undesig. 


Nat'l. 
Intern’. 
Undesig. 


Undesig. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 


Intern’l. 
Undesig. 


Intern’l. 


Tora. Att Units 


108. 
438. 
1,895. 
950. 
6,892. 


196. 
235. 

8, 699. 
1,397. 
1,469. 
10, 310. 


8, 639. 


200. 
275. 
5,574- 
Intern’l. a. 
10, 237. 
16,113. 
655. 


e388. 
14,809. 


2, 203. 


80 
81 
67 


68 
38 


00 
70 
00 
17 
00 


00 
58 


.60 


0Oo 
oOo 
89 


03 
52 
54 


37 


78 
7,361. 
9,779. 
Q, 225. 


14, 883. 


17 
04 
71 


Total 


$ 5,936.80 
3,938.81 


2,442.73 
950.00 
6, 892.70 


5,031.17 
6,158.00 


6,049. 


10, 282. 


16,113. 


16,675.31 
2,203.17 


$181, 800.64 


*This section has in addition awarded four fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
“*This section in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee, 
Previous to the formation of a separate unit by the Texas State Division. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO ALL MEMBERS 


National Headquarters 
Washington, D.C. 
May 14, 1932 

DEAR MEMBERS: 

During this year our Association's educa- 
tional work has been commended in an am- 
bassador’s report to his king as well as in 
five national evaluating reports of compara- 
tive educational criticism, all indicating our 
position as “the new spokesman in educa- 
tional affairs.” This briefly and objectively 
indicates our present educational status as a 
national educational organization. 

The time has come for you to take stock of 
the value of your national membership, and 
we believe that even a cursory examination 
will reveal to you that membership is not 
only a privilege, but that your membership 
fee is the best investment that you make. Your 
two dollars helps to support a world organiza- 
tion of university women in thirty-four coun- 
tries. It is expended as follows: twenty-five 
cents to the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, twenty-five cents to the Fel- 
lowship Awards work, twenty-five cents for 
the JOURNAL, and the remainder to cover all 
the other work of the Association, including 
the expenses of the Headquarters building. 
Next year for the first time in eight years we 
are to ‘stand on our own financial fect’’; 
the Spelman Fund and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace grants terminate 
their years of subventions to us. This means 
that a larger membership is imperative if we 
are to maintain our present educational status 
which places us in the educational peerage 
among educational organizations. Each 
branch must strive for a full membership in 
the coming year of all eligible in the com- 
munity, if you wish the Association to con- 
tinue at a high level of attainment. 

The developmental chances and the vitality 
of each branch depend upon the caliber of 


the membership, program, educational, and 
international relations chairmen. And only 
the most enterprising members in each 
branch should be selected. Every office in the 
Association must be conceived as an honor; 
since all require great initiative and effort. 
Corporate unity is the greatest need in our 
organization; we need concerted and concen- 
trated effort of not a few members, but of all 
members. We are potentially a great institu- 
tion if we would realize that in this organized 
country of ours, large goals are seldom 
achieved quickly or with ease by single indi- 
viduals or small groups, but always by the 
large group which understands the meaning 
of organization; and the A.A.U.W. can never 
hope to achieve its goal until we manifest close 
and prompt cooperation as well as whole- 
hearted participation. We are dedicated to 
concerted and concentrated effort to maintain 
high educational standards for women and 
children in the national, state, and local com- 
munities, and we have no other raison d’étre. 

Three major program activities of long- 
tested value in our Association, unparalleled 
by any other organization, make us distinc- 
tive as an educational organization: our adult 
education program, the work in the recogni- 
tion of women on the faculties and in student 
bodies in institutions of higher learning for 
the purpose of equity of educational oppor- 
tunity, and our fellowship work. Space pre- 
vents an exposition of the three, but a brief 
presentation of the first is attempted, con- 
sidering that all branches are in the process 
of developing study group and program 
plans at this time for the coming year. 

We are the pioneers in adult education 
according to the Carnegie Corporation Re- 
port on Alumni and Adult Education pte- 
pared by Wilfred Shaw, and our “materials 
can be considered the prototype of much that 
there is to come in that field.” Our pioneers 
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believed, considering ever-developing sub- 
ject matter, that illiteracy among the literate 
was inevitable unless one continued learn- 
ing. How accurate their opinion was! And 
how interesting, considering E. L. Thorn- 
dike’s findings in his study of adult learning. 
This study revealed that the highest learning 
efficiency age is somewhere between twenty- 
five and sixty years of age and that after sixty 
learning efficiency only drops to 80 per cent. 
To interpret and interpolate for all of us, if we 
refuse to participate in study groups, round 
table or conference discussion groups, we are 
admitting that we are passing into senescence. 

Beginning in 1882, the A.A.U.W. adult 
education policy has been to study our edu- 
cational needs and order a program in terms 
of their immediacy. Our materials, study out- 
lines or syllabi, are carefully prepared by 
recognized experts in various fields and are 
revised and new ones added as facts and 
needs warrant. They are widely used by 
other organizations, and we are dubious as to 
whether our A.A.U.W. members know them. 
The following are samples: The Fine Arts 
series includes Architecture, Sculpture, De- 
sign, The Dance; This America, a study of 
our civilization through literature; The Pres- 
ent Social-Economic Crisis and Ways Out; 
The Scientific Facts Every Consumer Should 
Know; Women and Investments; Women 
and the Law; Current Changes and Experi- 
ments in Liberal Arts Education; The Facts 
in Preventive Medicine for Women from 
Adolescence to Maturity; Mental, Physical, 
Social Hygiene; The Infant; The Social De- 
velopment of the Child; How Children 
Build Habits; The Pre-school Child; Pre- 
adolescence; Adolescence, including, Who 
Should Go To College, Which College, A 
Study of the College Wardrobe; International 
Economics; Problems of the Pacific; India; 
Russia; Domestic Questions and Internation- 
al Relations. 


The program when outlined in detail in- 


cludes a wide variety of activities among 
which branches may choose. There is no ‘‘na- 
tional program” in the sense that there is a 
stated and required program which each 
branch must follow; there are guidance sug- 
gestions, and they are valuable in that they 
represent needs and are prepared by experts. 
Each branch and each state division must 
survey its own individual and communal 
needs before formulating a program. 

From the viewpoint of the Headquarters 
Educational Office, to carry on program guid- 
ance efficiently requires the cooperation of 
each branch and because this work is run as 
economically as is possible, this means re- 
ports instead of visits to each individual 
branch. This year has been a record year for 
reporting; all but eighty-four branches re- 
ported. A word is apropos at this time upon 
the fact that reporting to the national office 
is more than a formal duty. When new 
branch officers write in for program or study 
group suggestions, the current year’s report 
is consulted. Advice and assistance for an- 
other year’s work must be based upon a 
knowledge of the work which has been done 
if the advice is to be of real help to the 
branch. Sometimes a clear statement of local 
problems gives the key to a possible plan. 
Always details of problems as well as ac- 
complishments are valuable as a background 
for helpful advice. 

Over one thousand study groups are func- 
tioning so vitally in our branches that it 
would be impossible to mention all of the 
outstanding programs. Toledo, Ohio, has six- 
teen groups doing concentrated study; Spo- 
kane, Washington, for example, has thirteen 
study groups. These are open to outsiders 
and they are so popular that it has been found 
advisable to charge a fee for guests. Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, also has a study group 
program which is notable for the number of 
courses offered as well as their scope. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has had a consistently good 
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study group program over a period of a 
number of years. Résumés of group activi- 
ties come with regularity to the national of- 
fice so that it is possible to keep in intimate 
touch with the work that is being done. 
Study groups in our branches include a 
wide variety of subjects. The form in which 
their study is conducted also varies from con- 
centrated study to complacent groups content 
to listen to a speaker every two wecks—the 
lowest form of study. A number of branches 
are trying out open forum discussions which 
include non-members. Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has an open forum to include that por- 
tion of the membership which does not care 
for a study group over a year’s time. Each 


open forum is planned to cover a complete 


topic in itself. An original open forum has 
been conducted this year in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 

Greencastle, Indiana, and Kansas City, 
Missouri, report men in parent study groups. 
One of the best possible ways to obtain re- 
sults from parent education groups is to in- 
clude the fathers. A Trenton, New Jersey, 
child-training group at its February meeting 
had almost as many fathers present as moth- 
ers. An enthusiastic discussion was held on 
“The Father's Responsibility in Child Train- 
ing.’ The March meeting of the Trenton 
Branch was called ‘Fathers’ Night’ and the 
program consisted of five short informal talks 
by five professional men. 

We are anxious to see our university wom- 
en take the initiative in establishing what 
might be termed ‘‘A Chamber of Communal 
Interests” to which they could invite other 
women’s groups as well as men’s groups to 
sit down with them and actually study and 
plan in terms of ‘“Town Hall” betterment in 
consideration of such problems as city man- 
agement, city planning, taxation and budget 
balancing, public educational problems, and 
the like. We have “leaned over backwards” 
to understand international problems and we 
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know little about domestic and local prob- 
lems. Why not lead out from the understand- 
ing and solution of local communal prob- 
lems to those of the larger community? Ex- 
cellent beginnings have been made in Den- 
ver, Colorado; Manhattan, Kansas; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; and in the state of Ohio. 

The consecutive relation between delibera- 
tive thought and action is our tradition in 
adult education. As a privileged group, since 
less than 1 per cent of women have had the 
higher educational opportunity, we must 
have an overt accompaniment to study, ‘“Wis- 
dom is knowing what to do next; virtue is 
doing it.” Communal activity work based 
upon study and planning goes with study 
group work. There are some fine examples 
in our Association’s work, too numerous for 
proper presentation in this space. The list of 
four hundred thirty community educational 
activities shows that the A.A.U.W. plays a 
vital part in community life. 

One hundred five branches sponsored vo- 
cational guidance activities. The Northeast 
Central Section led with thirty branches do- 
ing this work while the Southwest Central 
Section had seventeen and the Northwest 
Central Section fifteen branches all interested 
in various phases of vocational guidance. 

Seventy-four branches held educational 
playthings exhibits. Among the outstanding 
programs for such exhibits which have 
reached our office are those from LaGrange, 
Illinois; Jacksonville, Illinois; and Seattle, 
Washington. 

Out of the study of the Fine Arts syllabi 
have grown a number of community activi- 
ties, such as the Little Theatre Group in 
Binghamton, New York, and the plans for 
such a group in Bradford, Pennsylvania. A 
variation in the type of participation is found 
in the Birmingham, Alabama, art exhibit and 
the exhibit of paintings from the Hudson 
River School which was put on in April by 
the Newburgh, New York, Branch. 
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Also connected with both the fine arts and 
community educational activities are the 
plays which a number of branches are spon- 
soring. Grand Junction, Colorado, conducts 
a drama study in connection with one-act 
plays which are given by the Junior College 
Club. From Wichita, Kansas, comes word of 
a cooperative project with the public library 
in coaching children’s plays. A complete ac- 
count of this activity will appear later in a 
bulletin of the American Library Association. 

The branch in LaCrosse, Wisconsin, has 
sponsored children’s plays for a number of 
years. The list of plays which they have 
given is very significant. 

Thirty-five branches sponsored educational 
meetings open to the public while thirty-three 
worked on rural school betterment. The 
Southwest Central Section had the largest 
number of branches, fifteen, engaged in 
helping rural schools. 

Thirty-six branches sponsored or gave 
time to the development of schools, includ- 


ing nursery schools, day nurseries, play 
schools, and kindergartens. The South Atlan- 
tic Section gave the most help in this way 
with eleven branches actively engaged in this 
work. 


Thirty-one branches engaged in library 
improvement. Among the interesting projects 
in this phase of work is that of the Greeley, 
Colorado, Branch which is carrying on the 
Weld County library project, showing what 
may be done with a very small budget, volun- 
teer service, plus cooperation. During the 
year, thirty-three one-room schools, eight 
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two-room schools, and six three-room schools 
were aided. 

Twenty-seven branches have made studies 
and surveys along educational lines, many in 
connection with self-help opportunities for 
prospective college students in connection 
with some excellent collegiate guidance pro- 
grams as in Vermont, Washington, D.C., 
and Kansas City, Missouri. This is an activity 
which all branches should incorporate in their 
programs. 

When we add to these achievements the 
work for better educational legislation; the 
aid given to public schools and universities ; 
the cooperation in clinics and educational in- 
stitutes as well as public movements, such as 
Child Health Day and the like, we begin to 
see the scope of the work which the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women may 
accomplish. 

Let us make our plans carefully for next 
year considering our educational reason for 
being, and know that ever-consciousness of 
our educational goal on the part of our mem- 
bers with concerted effort toward its realiza- 
tion will bring results. We believe that ef- 
fort counts; there is nothing more certain for 
achievement than putting forth effort. Few 
things are inevitable, and fewer are contin- 
gent; effort only counts. The challenge is 
yours! 

Cordially yours, 
KATHRYN MCHALE 
Director 
HARRIET H. AHLERS 
Research Associate in Adult Education 
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THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 

American Representation The American 
Association of University Women is entitled 
to send 177 delegates to the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, five of whom may vote for the United 
States. The delegates are apportioned among 
the nine sections of this country in proportion 
to membership. The five American voting 
delegates, designated by the Board of Di- 
rectors at the Tulsa meeting in April, are: 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of the 
A.A.U.W.; Mrs. A. Ross Hill, treasurer of 
the A.A.U.W.; Miss Alice Wright, director 
of the Northeast Central Section; Dr. Kath- 
ryn McHale, director of the Association; and 
Dr. Agnes Rogers, formerly chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards. 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, chairman of 
the Committee on International Relations, 
will represent the United States on the Coun- 
cil of the Federation. Dr. Woolley will, of 
course, act as chairman of the American dele- 
gation. In order to provide for emergencies, 
the Board of Directors has designated non- 
voting delegates as alternates to the voting 
delegates: Miss Catherine Allen, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Dr. Janet Howell Clark, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Dr. Dorothy Louise 
Mackay, Durham, North Carolina; Miss 
Esther Cooper, Ames, Iowa; Miss Valentine 
Chandor, New York City; Mrs. Howard Ver- 
non, Brooklyn, New York; Dr. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Boston, Massachusetts; and Dr. 
Marion Whitney, New Haven, Connecticut. 


The remaining two are to be designated by 
the Committee on International Relations. 


Nominations for Officers of the 1.F.U.W. 

Each national association is entitled to sug- 
gest one name for each office, and the con- 
ference elects from the list thus obtained. 
The nominations recommended by the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of this As- 
sociation and approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors, are as follows: 

President: Professor Dr. Johanna Wester- 
dyk, Holland ; professor in the Universities of 
Utrecht and Amsterdam, and formerly third 
vice-president of the L.F.U.W. 

Vice-Presidents: Mme. Juliette Veillier- 
Duray, France; Docteur en Droit, Avocate a 
la Cour d’Appel de Paris, vice-president of 
the French Association. Dr. Eva Ramstedt, 
Sweden; Jecturer at the University and at a 
training college, chairman of the International 
Relations Committee of the Swedish Federa- 
tion. Dr. Emma Formanova, Czechoslovakia; 
director of the American Industrial Home, 
president of the Brno branch of the Czecho- 
slovakian Federation. 

Treasurer: Dean Bernice Brown, United 
States; dean of Radcliffe College. 

Secretary: Miss Theodora Bosanquet, Great 
Britain. 

The complete list of nominations has not 
yet been circulated by the Executive Office of 
the Federation. Unofficially, the International 
Relations Office has learned that Dr. Erna 
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Patzelt of Austria and Dr. Isabella Grassi of 
Italy are among the nominees for first vice- 
president. 


The Conference Pattern.—One evidence of 
the fundamental unity of the human race is 
the similarity of conferences the world over, 
whether they be national or international, and 
no matter in what language—or languages— 
they are conducted. They follow a general pat- 
tern of steering-body, committees, registration 
machinery, business sessions, and social gath- 
erings. This technique has become almost as 
normal with the human animal as speech it- 
self, and, since it has developed in an age 
of close communication, it has not suffered 
from the extreme variations that make the 
divergent forms of speech an obstacle in the 
way of complete international understanding. 
The differences in the conferences held in 
different countries and between national and 
international meetings are just noticeable 
enough to add zest to the experience. 

Thus, the American delegate to the Edin- 
burgh Conference will not find her environ- 
ment too strange for her to function in it and 
enjoy it, but just different enough from na- 
tional conventions to make the trip of several 
thousand miles across the ocean well worth 
while. One of the most obvious differences 
that she will notice is the slower tempo of the 
international conference. Almost as many ses- 
sions are held in one day as at an American 
conference (the Europeans do not go in for 
breakfast meetings), but for some reason the 
delegate feels less rushed. Between meetings 
she will not be caught up in a whirl of private 
conferences. If she is an officer of any unit, 
from branch up to national, she may be sur- 
prised to find that she can walk fifty feet 
across the lobby without being stopped at 
every tenth step with a question that must be 
settled at that instant. One of the most im- 
portant functions of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women is to further inter- 
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national understanding through personal con- 
tacts of the people of different countries. The 
relatively leisurely tempo of the conferences 
assists in the performance of this function by 
giving the delegates time to get acquainted 
with one another. 

The multiplicity of languages strikes the 
delegate to an international meeting, for even 
though the business of the conference is con- 
ducted in two, or at the most, three languages, 
the delegates lapse into their own tongues 
when off duty. Many Americans are hesitant 
about using a language which they are not ac- 
customed to speak, and the American delegate 
to the Edinburgh Conference—unless she has 
had long training and much experience in 
speaking a foreign language—may miss many 
of the joys of personal contacts with women 
of other nationalities because she is afraid to 
speak in awkward French or ungrammatical 
German. But if she will make the effort and 
not be too conscious of her errors, she will 
soon find that her language imperfections are 
not a very grave obstacle to international un- 
derstanding. The tendency to follow the line 
of least resistance and talk with people who 
speak the English language is a much greater 
obstacle, and the delegate who yields to it is 
likely to return feeling that she got very little 
out of the conference. 

In previous conferences many of the Ameri- 
can non-voting delegates felt that the business 
of the meeting meant very little to them. The 
development of the special-interest circles and 
the group discussions should remove that dif- 
ficulty, however. These meetings will encour- 
age the exchange of ideas outside of the regu- 
lar sessions, also, and thus foster international 
understanding. 


The hours of the conference period de- 
voted to other purposes than business or for- 
mal meetings provide an opportunity to learn 
about the country where the conference is 
held. At some conferences the delegates are 
invited to take tea in the homes of residents 
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of the city; sight-seeing excursions are always 
planned, to take in not only historical land- 
marks and guidebook specialties, but also 
various phases of the life of the community 
which the ordinary traveler rarely sees—labor- 
atories, workshops, special document collec- 
tions, private libraries and museums, and so- 
cial institutions. 

The Federation is an adventure in interna- 
tional understanding, and the more its gather- 
ings are infused with the spirit of adventure 
nobly undertaken and joyously carried 
through, the more effective will be its work. 
Whether this spirit will animate the Edin- 
burgh Conference depends in no small meas- 
ure upon the individual women who gather 
there, the delegates from the United States 
no less than the representatives of Europe, of 
the British Dominions, of the Near East, and 
of Latin America. 


GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
WOMAN'S MOVEMENT 


The German Federation of University 
Women has completed the Bibliography of 
the Woman's Movement which it undertook 
as a special project in 1927. All works in the 
German language—magazine articles as well 
as books—referring in any way to the growth 
of the woman’s movement have been listed, 
classified, and annotated. The work was done 
by trained librarians in the Prussian State 
Library and was partially supported by the 
Prussian Government and by the German or- 
ganization which corresponds to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the Not- 
gemeinschaft des Deutschen W issenschafts. 

In order to assure the publication of the 
Bibliography, the German Federation of Uni- 
versity Women must obtain three hundred 
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advance subscriptions. The book will run to 
about seven hundred pages and will sell for 
approximately five dollars. The social science 
departments of colleges and universities 
should find the volume a valuable addition to 
their libraries. A prospectus of the Bibliog- 
raphy, with a sample page, is obtainable from 
the International Relations Office at national 
Headquarters. 


THE BELGIAN FEDERATION 

The Belgian Federation of University 
Women, with a membership of a little under 
four hundred, assisted four of its members to 
complete their research projects through sti- 
pends granted in 1930-31. The money was 
raised by a benefit ‘gala evening’ held at the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts in November, 1930. 
Out of the sum raised—about five hundred 
dollars—half was sent to the International 
Federation as a contribution to the interna- 
tional fellowship fund. The remainder of the 
money was divided into four stipends, one of 
which was granted to Mme. Vermeire-Jadot to 
aid her in carrying on philological research in 
Germany. The second assisted Mlle. Elsa Le- 
clerq with archeological work in the South of 
France, while the other two were granted to 
Mlle. Jean Thonet and Mile. Georgette Pari- 
daens, working in the fields of biology and 
zoology, respectively. 

The Belgian Federation notifies its mem- 
bers of professional openings and has been of 
assistance in obtaining some important posts 
for its members. The officers report an en- 
couraging growth in the number of women on 
university staffs in Belgium, reporting that in 
1931 there were two women professors, five 


women instructors, and fifteen women assist- 


ants. 
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TOURS AND SUMMER SESSIONS 
ABROAD 


Practical Art Study Tours.—Two low-cost 
European study tours for the student and pro- 
fessional designer have been organized by the 
Art Alliance of America, in collaboration with 
the Open Road (both non-profit-making serv- 
ice Organizations). The Graphic Arts group, 
headed by Dr. Otto W. Fuhrmann, director 
of the Graphic Arts Division, New York Uni- 
versity, will make a one month’s tour begin- 
ning July 1, visiting printing and lithographic 
plants, type foundries, photo-engraving 
schools, etc. The Applied Arts Tour, begin- 
ning July 1 and lasting six weeks, will be 
headed by John Alcott, supervisor of voca- 
tional education in industry for the state of 
Massachusetts, and will include visits to well- 
known designers in their studios, to famous 
glass, ceramic, textile, and metal plants and 
ateliers, and to modern housing communities 
and shops. For further details address the 
Art Alliance, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. 

Pocono Study Tours—The American 
People’s College in Europe offers a new plan 
for combining study and travel developed by 
S. A. Mathiasen, director of the college, and 
a committee of educators in the United States. 
Parties of American young men and women 
and older people with a definite professional 
interest are organized for three months of 
travel in Europe and study along a variety of 
lives. Each party spends the first two or three 


weeks in Europe at the American People’s 
College in the little town of Oetz in the 
Austrian Alps. There, informal lectures and 
discussions introduce the issues which are 
subsequently studied in France, Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, and Finland. Through the 
cooperation of the European governments in 
reducing transportation expenses, the trips 
are arranged at unusually low rates. 

Psychology Course, Vienna.—The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky announces a five-weeks 
summer course in psychology to be given un- 
der its auspices in Vienna. Lectures (in Eng- 
lish) will be given by prominent members 
of the faculty of the University of Vienna, 
and will be supplemented by independent 
work under their guidance in laboratory and 
clinic. University credit may be secured for 
the course. For further details, address Dr. 
Henry Beaumont, director of the tour, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs —A 
school of Pacific and Oriental Affairs will be 
held, June 29—August 9, at the University of 
Hawaii, in conjunction with the summer ses- 
sion, under the direction of Prof. Charles E. 
Martin of the University of Washington. The 
courses are designed for students well pre- 
pared in the general field of international re- 
lations, and one of the objects of the school is 
exchange of views in seminars and round 
tables, between members of American univer- 
sity faculties and their colleagues in Hawaii 
and from other countries on the Pacific. 
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Summer Schools in the Spanish Americas. 
—Announcements of summer schools for 
those who are interested in the Spanish lan- 
guage and in the culture and history of other 
American republics are given in the February 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. These 
sessions will be given at the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, the University of Guate- 
mala, the University of Lima, Peru, and also 
at the University of Porto Rico. The summer 
session of the University of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, is announced in the March Bulletin. 

The seminar in Mexico, to be held this 
summer for the eighth time, is not a summer 
school of Spanish; its purpose is rather to 
give to citizens of the United States an under- 
standing of Mexican problems and culture, 
through lectures and round tables conducted 
by Mexican and American authorities. The 
seminar will be held July 3-23. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Hubert C. Herring, 
112 East Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


An International Conference on Secondary 
Education will be held in London, England, 
July 19-23, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Federation of Associations of Secon- 
dary Teachers. At a similar conference in Paris 
last year forty countries were represented. 

The second conference of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Federation of Education will meet in 
Panama the latter part of December, 1932. 
Discussion of vocational and character train- 
ing, together with the development of popu- 
lar understanding of the need for cooperation 
between the peoples of the twenty-one repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere, will be the 
major features of the conference. 


AUSTRO-AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
The Austro-American Institute of Educa- 
tion is prepared to serve the American travel- 
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ing in Austria by giving suggestions as to 
educational opportunities of the country open 
to foreigners, sightseeing trips, and visits to 
museums and picture galleries; by helping to 
secure permits for visiting schools, make con- 
tacts with Austrian educators; and in general 
to assist in promoting the most fruitful cul- 
tural contacts possible. The report of the Insti- 
tute on its five years of activities from 1926 to 
1931 includes a survey of the Austrian educa- 
tional system and the study opportunities 
available to Americans. The address of the In- 
stitute is Vienna, I., Elisabethstrasse 9. 


STUDENTS’ 
IN ROME 


INFORMATION CENTRE 


A National Centre of University Informa- 
tion for foreign students and Italian students 
abroad has been founded in Rome under the 
auspices of the National Committee for In- 
tellectual Cooperation. The aim of the Centre 
is to offer free assistance and facilities to for- 
eign students who come to study at the Italian 
institutes of superior culture. 


INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

To meet the need for accurate knowledge of 
international subjects and for clear thinking 
about them, the American Friends Service 
Committee has arranged three Institutes of In- 
ternational Relations: at Haverford College 
(Pennsylvania), June 13-25; Northwestern 
University, June 20—July 2; Wellesley Col- 


lege, June 23-July 2. Courses of college 


grade, on the economic, political, and spiritual 


phases of the struggle for world peace, will 
be given throughout the period of each insti- 
tute, and shorter courses and single lectures on 
special topics will also be given. These insti- 
tutes are especially useful to teachers inter- 
ested in promoting world peace, and special 
lectures for teachers will discuss means of 
creating attitudes of international good will. 
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IOWA CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARENT EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


The sixth annual Iowa State Conference 
on Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion will convene at Iowa City, Iowa, June 21- 
23, under the auspices of the Iowa State Coun- 
cil for Child Study and Parent Education. The 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, the Ex- 
tension Divisions of Iowa State College and 
the State University of Iowa, and the Iowa 
State Teachers College will cooperate in the 
meetings. The sessions are open to all, with 
no admission fee. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Information regarding fellowships and 
scholarships available in this country has long 
been sought, but heretofore has been avail- 
able only in scattered sources. The United 
States Office of Education has now gathered 
this data into a much-needed handbook— 
Scholarships and Fellowships: Grants Avail- 
able in United States Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Part I presents much useful general in- 
formation. Part II gives data on the number 
and kind of scholarships and fellowships 
available at each institution. Part III contains 
the provisions for the award of state scholar- 
ships in the twenty-one states which have es- 
tablished them. Part IV describes some of the 
large private scholarship funds. 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS IN 
LITERATURE 
Those who saw the pageant at the Boston 
Convention of the American Association of 


University Women, which depicted beauti- 
fully and effectively the history of the Asso- 
ciation’s fifty years, will be especially inter- 
ested in a newly revised book by the author 
of the pageant, Annie Russell Marble. In The 
Nobel Prize Winners in Literature, 1901- 
1931, Mrs. Marble has brought up to date 
her book on the Nobel Prize Winners origi- 
nally published in 1925. There is a biographi- 
cal sketch of each prize winner, and also a 
bibliography, making a valuable reference 
work. 


KEY TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


A key volume to all the reports of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection has been published, giving 
briefly and in readable form the whole story 
of the Conference—the leading speeches and 
abstracts of the committee’s reports with their 
recommendations. 

The Conference pooled the best thought 
and most careful research in this country re- 
garding the development of children. This 
summary of its findings will prove invaluable 
as a source book and guide for the individual 
parent and especially for all civic and social 
groups concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren. A large edition of the book, White 
House Conference, 1930, has been published, 
making it available at low cost to all who are 
interested in this field. It may be purchased 
through the Conference Office, Interior 
Building, Washington, D.C., the board edi- 
tion at 50 cents; cloth, $2.00. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Anthropology, Gladys Reichard, Barnard College; archaeology, Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York; astronomy, Caroline E. Furness, Vassar College; botany, Charlotte Elliott, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; chemistry, Emma P. Carr, Mt. Holyoke College; education, Educational Of- 
fice, A.A.U.W.; economics, Clara M. Beyer, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; general 
science, Eleanor Boone, Mills College; geology, Florence Bascom, U. S. Geological Survey; Aistory, Mar- 
guerite McKee, Wells College; home economics, Helen Atwater, Journal of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; international relations, Esther Caukin Brunauer, international relations secretary, 
A.A.U.W.; mental hygiene, Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott, Judge Baker Foundation Clinic, Boston; philosophy 
and religion, Gertrude C. Bussey, Goucher College; physics, Gladys Anslow, Smith College; psychology, 
Buford Johnson, Johns Hopkins University; sociology, Mabel Elliott, University of Kansas; zoology, 


Mary E. Pinney, Milwaukee-Downer College. 


Roads to Knowledge. Edited by Wi1LLIAM ALLAN 
NEILSON. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 349. $3.75. 

A symposium of essays edited by President Neil- 
son, summarizing achievements in twelve different 
fields up to the present time. The fields covered are: 
Art, Biological Science, the Classics, Economics, 
History, Modern Languages, English Literature, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Sociology. Each essay surveys the most recent find- 
ings and includes a well selected bibliography. The 
book would serve as an excellent guide for further 
study in each of the subjects represented. 


DIKE 
ASTRONOMY 


The Mysterious Universe. By Sir JAMES JEANS. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. New revised 
edition. Pp. 180. $1.00. 

A second and revised edition of this stimulating 
book has just appeared at a very reasonable price. 
The writer, Sir James Jeans, has an unusual gift of 
presenting abstract ideas in picturesque language, 
and he illuminates his scientific explanations with 
analogies from the experiences of ordinary life. 

In the first chapter he gives an astronomical 
theory of the development of the solar system and 
the present status of the sun as a star among the 
vast multitudes of stars. He describes the very 
circumscribed conditions under which life on the 
earth flourishes. A proper explanation of these 


phenomena, he thinks, can best be furnished by the 
methods of modern mathematical physics, and he 
presents them with extreme lucidity, including such 
difficult ones as the quantum theory, relativity and 
the ether, and the four dimensional space-time con- 
tinuum. 

The last chapter takes us “Into the Deep 
Waters,” where the author shows to his own satis- 
faction that our efforts to interpret nature in terms 
of the concepts of pure mathematics have proved 
brilliantly successful, and commits himself to the 
idea that if we grant that the university is a universe 
of thought, then its Great Architect appears as a 
pure mathematician. He does not dogmatize on this 
point, but states that every conclusion has been 
brought forward only tentatively and is quite frankly 
speculative. Science of today has very little to say 
on certain questions which are of profound interest 
to everyone, but which are perhaps forever beyond 
the reach of human understanding. Nevertheless we 
are akin to the Universe and not merely intruders in 
it. [An earlier edition of this book was noted under 
“Physics” in the April Book Lists—Epitor.]} 


DIKE 
BOTANY 


Adventures in a Suburban Garden. By LOUISE 
BEEBE WILDER. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 250. $3.50. 


The author gives much of her own personal ex- 
perience with garden plants and many suggestions 
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for new plants to try, plants which will add to the 
beauty of your garden in winter and the other sea- 
sons. There are chapters on saxifrages, trilliums, 
roses, rock garden plants, columbines, brooms, and 
others, with something of their history and distribu- 
tion, of wild and cultivated varieties. 


Gardens in America. By MARION CRAN. Herbert 
Jenkins Ltd., London, 1931. Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1932. Pp. 313. $3.50. 


This “travel diary of a garden lover” starts in 
California in the spring, winds back across the 
continent giving fascinating glimpses of gardens 
and gardeners and interesting observations on dog- 
wood, box, roses, cacti, rock gardens, and water 
gardens, and finally ends in a garden on the coast 
of Maine. 


California Gardens. By WINIFRED STARR DoByns. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. Ten printed 
pages and 208 plates. $5.00. 


These fine photographs convey much of the 
charm of California gardens, the broad lawns, 
wooded paths, perennial borders, gardens of native 
wild flowers and cactus, rock and water plants. 
Planned by landscape architects of skill and experi- 
ence, they illustrate principles of garden design 
which should be an inspiration to better gardening 
in America. 


DIKE 


ECONOMICS 


Child Labor. A publication of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 592. $5.00. 


A complete picture of child labor in the United 
States—the laws governing the employment of 
minors, the extent to which they are enforced, condi- 
tions under which children work, the effects of pre- 
mature labor on health and education, and recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference for the 
improvement of existing conditions. 


Successful Living in This Machine Age. By EDwarD 
A. FILENE. Simon & Schuster, New York, 1931. 
Pp. 274. $2.50. 


In this book one of America’s outstanding busi- 
ness leaders presents a keen analysis of our machine 
Civilization and suggests a plan whereby we may 
adjust ourselves effectively to life in this difficult 
period. 


EDUCATION 


Parent Education. Report of the Committee on the 
Family and Parent Education, White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 338. 


This volume contains description of the types 
of parent education in the United States today to- 
gether with an indication of content and method 
used in the various programs. It promises to be as 
valuable a reference book for the educator as was 
Nursery Education in the same series. 


So Youth May Know. By Roy E. DICKERSON. As- 
sociation Press, New York, 1931. Pp. 242. $2.00. 


The problems of sex which face the young man 
in the upper teens and early twenties are discussed 
in modern terms suited to the youth of today. The 
splendidly frank discussions in this book are in- 
tended chiefly for young men, but would be of equal 
value for the young woman. 


Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems. By 
Doucias A. THoM, M.D. D. Appleton and 
Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 367. $2.50. 


Dr. Thom turns his attention to the adolescent, 
accenting the fact that personality, behavior, and 
mental problems are as normal for youth as is 
“indigestion” for childhood. The book’s chief con- 
tribution lies in its sane balance and the many actual 
case stories used as illustrations. Of interest to 
general reader and expert alike. 


Common Sense and the Child. ErH&L MANNIN. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1932. Pp. 308. $2.00. 


The most widely condemned and praised of re- 
cent books on the bringing up of children. Original 
and fearless, it offers food for thought for those 
parents or educators who have followed an over- 
meticulous program of habit training. Controversial 
to be sure, but never tiresome. 


Nutrition Service in the Field: Child Health Cen- 
ters, A Survey. Report of two subcommittees of 
the Committee on Medical Care for Children, 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Century Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
139 and 57. $2.00. 


The first part of this book reveals the need for 
nutrition education and describes the work of out- 
standing nutrition services for children in this coun- 
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try. The second part gives an account of the work of 
child health centers. Primarily for the expert or 
student. 


Growth and Development of the Child. Part III, 
Nutrition. Report of the Committee on Growth 
and Development, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. Century Co., New 
York, 1932. Pp. 532. $4.00. 


Both an analysis of the components of diet and 
an account of body chemistry are included in this 
report. The topics range from an appraisal of the 
national food suuply to the feeding habits of chil- 
dren and the psychological facts in nutrition. This 
work in nutrition merits attention from the indi- 
vidual parent as well as the expert. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Student Self-Support at the University of Minnesota. 
By JamMEs G. Umstattp. College Problems Ser- 
ies. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1932. Pp. 205. $2.50. 

More than half the students enrolled at the uni- 
versity earn all or part of their college expenses. 
This volume is a detailed study of the kinds of jobs 
they filled, the amounts they earned, and the effect 


£ 


of their employment on scholarship, health, and 


participation in extracurricular activities. 


Factors Affecting the Elimination of Women Stu- 
dents from Selected Coeducational Colleges of 
Liberal Arts. By RUTH VESTA Pope. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 485. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1931. Pp. 110. $1.50. 

An interesting study in which the writer con- 
siders the problem of student mortality, the extent 
and rate of student withdrawal, characteristics of 
the withdrawal group, reasons for withdrawal, with 
a consideration of individual cases, and withdrawals 
as an administrative problem. 


Selecting the College Student in America: A Study 
of Theory and Practice. By HABIB AMIN KURANI. 
Contributions to Education, No. 503. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1931. Pp. 124. $1.50. 

The study consists of these parts: first, an anal- 
ysis of admission procedures in 287 colleges and 
universities ; second, development of a philosophy of 
selection consistent with present social and educa- 
tional demands; third, a concrete proposal for im- 
proving admission and selection. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Students’ Attitudes: A Report of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Reaction Study. By DANIEL Katz and 
FLoyp ALLport. Craftsman Press, Syracuse, 
N.Y., 1931. Pp. 408. $3.50. 


In 1925 at Syracuse University, 4248 students 
filled out questionnaires, expressing their attitudes 
on such college situations as: reasons for coming to 
college; extracurricular activities; curriculum; per- 
sonal ideals; vocational guidance; fraternities; crib- 
bing; coeducation; religious beliefs. In this book the 
authors report the results of the study, summarizing 
the student attitudes as revealed, stating the im- 
plications, and, finally, reviewing other attitude 
studies in the college field. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vocational Guidance: Principles and Practice. Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Vocational Guid- 
ance, the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Century Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 396. $3.00. 


The most recent authoritative study of the voca- 
tional guidance movement in the United States. The 
committee’s survey is based on questionnaires an- 
swered by public and parochial school systems in 
150 cities, by state departments of labor, by social 
agencies, and employment agencies. It covers many 
phases of the subject—the study of the individual, 
counseling, scholarships, occupational studies, place- 
ment, curriculum guidance, individualized oppor- 
tunities for training, and special problems, such as 
those of the Negro and the Indian. An extensive 
bibliography of occupational pamphlets is included. 


Economic Theory and Correct Occupational Distri- 
bution. By HAROLD F. Ciark. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1931. Pp. 176. $1.75. 


A stimulating attempt to see what if any light 
generally accepted economic principles will throw 
upon the problem of the number of people there 
should be in each occupation; and what if any 
obligation public education has to bring about cor- 
rect occupational distribution. 


Teaching as a Profession: Guidance Suggestions 
for Students. By AGNES SNYDER and THOMAS 
ALEXANDER. New College, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 West 120 Street, New 
York. Teachers College Bulletin, January, 1932. 
Pp. 69. 


Intended for the use of teachers of vocational 
guidance and of students who may be interested in 
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becoming teachers, this bulletin assembles in at- 
tractive form useful information on opportunities 
in the teaching field, on practical aspects of teaching 
such as supply and demand, selection, financial 
rewards, tenure, pensions, status of married women, 
and on personal qualities and other factors essen- 
tial for success in teaching. 


Opportunities for College Women; a Study of Oc- 
cupations Other Than Teaching Held by College 
Women in Buffalo. By HELEN E. FAIRBAIRN. 
University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 
August, 1930. Pp. 38. 


A brief summary of the main professions for 
women and a presentation of the occupational op- 
portunities in Buffalo grouped under the headings: 
selling, office routine, writing, scientific work, 
executive. Suggestive and informative. 


DIKE 
GENERAL SCIENCE 


Possible Worlds and Other Papers. By J. B. S. 
HALDANE. Harper & Bros., New York, 1928. 
Pp. 305. $2.50. 


A collection of short essays written for the lay- 
man with the idea that the public has a right to 
know what is going on inside the laboratories, for 
some of which it pays. Haldane applies the scientific 
point of view to politics and religion as well as to 
“pure science’ topics. Thoroughly enjoyable. and 
thought-provoking reading. 


The Science of Life. By H.G. WELLS, JULIAN Hux- 
LEY, and G. P. WELLs. Cassell, London, 1931. 
1 volume, pp. 896. 21s. Or Doubleday, Doran, 
& Co., New York, 1931. 2 volumes, $10.00; 
4 volumes, $12.00. 


The Science of Life does for life science what 
The Outline of History does for history. It attempts 
to describe life, to tell what is surely known about 
it, and discuss what is suggested about it, and to 
draw just as much practical wisdom as possible from 
the account. The reader “cannot fail to be en- 
tranced by the panorama here unfolded.” Unquali- 
fedly recommended to layman and to scientist alike. 


The Story of Living Things, A Short Account of 
the Evolution of the Biological Sciences. By 
CHARLES SINGER. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1931. Pp. 572. $5.00. 


A general survey of biological knowledge from 
the time of Aristotle to the present day. The book 
is divided into three parts, the first concerned with 
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the older biology, the second interested in the his- 
torical foundation of the modern science, and the 
third with the emergence of the main theme of con- 
temporary biology. Philosophy, art, chemistry, 
astronomy, and history are all utilized to tell the 
tale. Written for the layman, it will without a 
doubt, be of interest to the scientist as well. 


DIKE 
GEOLOGY 


Geology in Its Relation to Landscape. By JUNIUS 
HENDERSON. Stratford Co., Boston, Mass., 1925. 
Pp. 152. 100 illustrations from original photo- 
graphs and drawings. $2.50. 


This is not a recent book nor is it altogether 
modern in its exposition, but it is sound in its em- 
phasis on geologic processes, pleasantly instructive, 
and finely illustrated. 


World Minerals and World Politics. By C. A. 
KEITH, University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 193. $2.00. 


A factual study of minerals in their political 
and international relations. The mineral problem 
is considered in relation to production, to reserves, 
to future resources, to public control, to tariff, and 
to world peace. It is a timely publication, an im- 
portant contribution to international politics, and 
withal interesting reading. 


DIKE 
HISTORY 


Peasant Life in Old German Epics. By CLair Hay- 
DEN BELL. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1931. Pp. 184. $3.00. 


A spirited translation of two thirteenth-century 
stories in verse—one the racy, sarcastic tale of a 
curly-haired peasant boy who would be a robber 
knight and came to a terrible end; the other a pure 
romance of love and adventure, with readable intro- 
duction and contemporary illustrations. Authentic 
and delightful pictures of medieval ways and peo- 
ple. 


The Makers of Modern Italy, Napoleon—Mussolini. 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriot. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1931. Pp. 228. $3.50. 

To any one interested in the development of 
contemporary Italy this book presents a popular 
but accurate description. It is based on a work 
published in 1889, but the author has changed 
his point of view, and has added chapters on Na- 
poleon and on Mussolini. 
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Japan, A Short Cultural History. By G. B. SANSOM. 
Century Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 537. $7.50. 


This book, covering the whole cultural heritage 
of the Japanese people in 537 pages, is an attempt 
to explain present-day Japan, which should prove 
particularly interesting at the present time. 


DIKE 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Deutsches Frauenstreben. Die Deutsche Frau und 
das Vaterland. (Aims and Efforts of German 
Women. The German Woman and the Father- 
land.) Edited by CLARA MENDE. Deutsch- 
Literarische Vetriebsstelle, Leipzig, 1931. Pp. 
309. 20 Rmk. ($4.80). 

This collection of papers by leaders in the so- 
called ‘‘Hausfrauenbewegung” (housewives’ move- 
ment) shows how German women are coming to 
the fore in social and political activities connected 
with the home and through organizations, both rural 
and urban; also such practical developments as 
household consultation services and testing stations, 
the improvement of school instruction in homemak- 
ing, and the promotion of research in household 
management. 


Lehre vom Privathaushalt. (Theory of the Pri- 
vate Household.) By ALBRECHT SOMMER. 
Junker und Dunnhaupt Verlag, Berlin, 1931. 
Pp. 198. 10 Rmk. ($2.40). 

Dr. Sommer's book is a pioneer attempt to build 
up a theory of household economics from the stand- 
point of what Germans call “private economy’’— 
that is, considering the individual household as 
a separate economic enterprise, without reference to 
its role in national economy. The discussion is dis- 
tinctly theoretical and abstract but seems likely to 
incite further study in this unexplored but important 


field. 


Economics of Food Consumption. By EpitrH Haw- 
LEY. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1932. 
Pp. 335. $3.00. 

An attempt to bring together the essentials of 
our present knowledge regarding dietary habits, the 
nutritive value and cost of food materials, and the 
economic factors which affect our choices of food 
materials, and to do this from the point of view 
of those primarily concerned with the consumption 
of food rather than with its production or distribu- 
tion. Especially useful as summarizing the results 
of many scattered studies. 


Modern Architecture. International Exhibition. Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, 1932. Pp. 199. 
Paper edition, $1.00 plus postage; board edition, 
$3.00 plus postage. 

This catalog of the exhibit which has just begun 
its two-year tour of the country serves as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the “International Style’’ in 
architecture, including not only pictures and plans 
of typical buildings but also historical notes, bibliog- 
raphies, biographies of the exhibiting architects, 
and a special section on housing. 


Folkhouse. The Autobiography of a Home. By 
RuTH SAwyer. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 266. $2.00. 


“This is the story of Martin and Ann’s home; 
not the story of the house they made out of the 
old mill but of the spirit that dwelt with them under 
its rooftree,”” and though the grown-up reader is 
perhaps conscious of undue sentimentality and an 
occasional strain on his sense of probability, he 
cannot but admit that the author understands the in- 
tangible essentials of successful homemaking. 


The School Dormitory. Administrative and Educa- 
tional Problems. By CARRIE ALBERTA LYFORD. 
M. Barrows & Co., Boston, 1932. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


The material here assembled is of value to all 
concerned with the equipment and management of 
school dormitories, while its arrangement adapts 
it especially for use by classes in institution ad- 
ministration—a field in which there is a paucity of 
available literature. 


DIKE 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Years of Tumult; The World Since 1918. By 
JAMES H. Powers. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York, 1932. Pp. 337. $3.00. 

Taking the Treaty of Versailles as a starting 
point, Mr. Powers, foreign editor of the Boston 
Globe, traces the effect of its provisions and the 
conditions under which it was negotiated upon na- 
tional and international problems since the World 
War. His account is dramatic, readable, and reliable. 


New Minds: New Men?—The Emergence of the 
Soviet Citizen. By THomMas Woopy. Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 428. $4.00. 

Mr. Woody approaches the Soviet system of 
training for collective citizenship from the view- 
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point of an individualist but in the spirit of the 
student who is trying to understand, rather than to 
blame or praise. His descriptions of the methods by 
which the Soviet government is attempting to create 
new men by creating new minds in them are careful 
and detailed. 


Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict. By OwEN LaTtI- 
MORE. Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 301. 
$3.00. 


The interest of this timely study of Manchuria 
lies not only in the author’s acquaintance with and 
comprehension of objective conditions in that area, 
but also in his interpretation of these conditions ac- 
cording to the historical philosophy of Oswald 
Spengler. 


Behind the Scenes of International Finance. By 
PAUL Ernzic. Macmillan Co., London, 1932. 
Pp. 154. $3.00. 


Dr. Einzig, the author of several books published 
in England on international financial problems, 
works out his interpretation of recent financial 
crises as the result of a definite policy on the part 
of France to gain and hold political supremacy 
through the agency of reparations payments and by 
manipulation of gold reserves. The author shows 
some tendency to see Machiavellian motives behind 
every financial move of France, while he excuses 
similar moves of Great Britain as inevitable and 
unpremeditated. 


DAKE 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


The Mind in Conflict. By RicHARD AMARAL How- 
DEN. Oxford University Press, London, 1931. 
Pp. 83. 85 cents. 


A small book of only six chapters—costing little, 
but worth a great deal to the lay person wishing 
to know how psychology attempts to solve nervous 
difficulties and problems. It is written in very sim- 
ple, non-technical language and describes in a clear 
concise way the terms commonly used in psychology, 
with an interpretation of their value from the medi- 
cal and psycho-therapeutic point of view. The au- 
thor treats with careful detail the conscious, sub- 
conscious, and unconscious processes, together with 
nervous and neurotic traits commonly met with, 
and offers simple explanations as to their genetic 
Origin with suggestions for cure based on the 
Freudian concepts of catharsis and free association. 
He illustrates psychological laws by elementary ex- 
amples. 


The Wholesome Personality. By WituiAM H. 
BuRNHAM. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 713. $3.50. 

The emphasis in this important contribution to 
mental hygiene is on the normal development of 
personality. The value of personality study and the 
preservation and development of an integrated in- 
dividual form the main thesis of this book. Condi- 
tions favoring and thwarting such growth are dis- 
cussed at great length—so much so that the book is 
not easy to read. An exhaustive and exhausting dis- 
cussion of such subjects as The Background of 
Personality, Unconscious Attitudes, Disintegrating 
Conditions, The Renaissance of Personality, etc. 
Each chapter fortunately is summarized and has ap- 
pended a bibliography which is a decided asset. 
Distinctly a book for serious-minded students. 


DIKE 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Faith of a Moralist. By A. E. TAYLor. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1930. Vol. I. Pp. 434, Vol. 
II. Pp. 433. $10.50. 

In these volumes the author attempts to show 
what world view follows from a serious considera- 
tion of the implications of the moral life. His 
thesis is the familiar one that the moral depends 
upon the religious, and that temporal progress is 
conceivable only in relation to a world of eternal 
values. 


L. T. Hobhouse. By J. A. Hopson and M. Gins- 
BERG. George Allen & Unwin, London, 1931. Pp. 
353. 

The death of Hobhouse in 1928 came as a real 
loss to the friends of liberalism in this country as 
well as in England. The present sketch of his life 
and thought shows to how great a degree Hobhouse 
succeeded in exemplifying the Platonic ideal of the 
philosopher as a rational patriot. 


Art and Beauty. By M. SCHOEN. Macmillan Co., 

New York, 1932. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

Schoen reaches his definition of beauty through 
an analysis of the work of the creative artist. His 
book is delightfully written and is rich in citations 
from the words of artists themselves describing the 
creative process. 

DOKE 
PHYSICS 
The New Conceptions of Matter. By C.G. DARWIN. 

Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

Recognizing the difficulties met by many readers 
in understanding new discoveries in physics with- 
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out sufficient information about the principles on 
which they are based, the author has explained in 
simple language the characteristics of waves of 
radiation and of matter, elucidating our new con- 
ceptions of the atom and the electron. 


Advancing Science. By Sir OLIVER LopGE. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 191. $2.00. 
An account by a veteran physicist of the develop- 

ments in the study of the ether, electric waves, 

wireless, and the electron during the last thirty 
years of the nineteenth century, including personal 
reminiscences of the leaders of that period. Valuable 
insight is given into the way in which new theories 
have developed and changed prevalent conceptions. 


The Mechanical World. By MorTON Mott-SMITH. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 233. 
$2.00. 

An interesting explanation for the reader with- 
out training in physics of the basic principles 
of mechanics which describe phenomena of every- 
day life. Since all other branches of physics utilize 
laws of mechanics, this book will clarify the ideas 
of the reader concerning modern theories, particu- 
larly relativity. 


Artificial Sunlight. By M. LuckiEsH. Van Nostrand, 

New York, 1930. Pp. 254. $3.75. 

The physiological effects of radiant energy as 
well as the physics of the production of artificial 
light are described in this interesting volume, which 
is written in non-technical language. 


DIKE 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The Art of Being a Woman. By OLGA KNopF. 
Edited by ALAN Porter. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1932. Pp. 307. $3.00. 

There are certain cultural and psychological fac- 
tors which determine woman’s solution of the prob- 
lems of social adjustment, occupation, and mar- 
riage. The author, obviously influenced by Adlerian 
psychology, has developed this theme in a manner 
which the general feminine reader will find inter- 
esting and helpful. 


W hat Life Should Mean to You. By ALFRED ADLER. 
Edited by ALAN Porter. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1931. Pp. 300. $3.00. 

The student who is already familiar with the 
previous works of Adler will discover in this book 
little that is new. However, the general reader will 
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find here a comprehensive, non-technical, and highly 
stimulating exposition of “Individual Psychology” 
by its founder and most eminent protagonist. 


Bringing Up Your Child. By E. A. COWAN and 
A. D. Caritson. Duffield & Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 260. $2.50. 


This book is primarily an exposition of the 
conditioned-response method in training of chil- 
dren. The method as outlined involves procedure 
and results that are common to many forms of 
habit-training regardless of the theoretical termin- 
ology employed. Illustrations of habit formation are 
applied to many of the important problems that 
arise in guidance of children from infancy through 
adolescence. There is danger in accepting uncriti- 
cally the ease of formation of habits by the simple 
method labeled conditioned response. There are 
also fallacies in the acceptance of theories of one 
school of psychology as facts. The statements about 
specific original emotions and the specific stimuli 
that arouse them would be accepted by few child 
psychologists. Specific suggestions are given for 
problems of discipline, utilization of play activities, 
and development of fundamental behavior patterns 
and ethical attitudes. These suggestions should 
prove helpful to those engaged in child training. 


Psychology at Work. A collaboration by seven au- 
thors. Edited by PAuL S. AcHiILEs. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York: Whittlesey House, 
1932. Pp. 260. $2.50. 


This book describes in non-technical but accur- 
ate language the outstanding achievements and ma- 
jor trends in the applications of psychology to the 
study and guidance of infant and child behavior, its 
role in educational and industrial methods, and 
ways in which some of the more abstruse problems 
in medicine, law, theology, and political science may 
be partially solved through attention to principles 
in general psychology. Each of the seven chapters 
consists of a telescopic view of what psychologists 
are doing and concluding, rather than a detailed 
treatise. Those interested in infant and child be- 
havior problems will find considerable tersely stated 
information in the first three chapters. The layman 
who wants an abbreviated account of practical psy- 
chology will find the book resourceful. 


Contemporary Schools of Psychology. By R. S. 
WoopworTtH. Ronald Publishing Co., New 
York, 1931. Pp. 232. $2.50. 

To the person who is confused by the views 
presented by various contemporary schools of psy- 
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chology this book would be illuminating. The at- 
tempt is made to give an impartial picture of the 
significant features of each school rather than an 
evaluation of the theories. The presentation is de- 
signed to give the public an acquaintance with prog- 
ress in the science of psychology and does not re- 
quire professional training as a background for 
comprehension of the discussions. 


A Handbook of Child Psychology. By JouN E. 
ANDERSON and others. Edited by CaRL MuRCHI- 
SON. Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass., 
1931. Pp. 711. $5.00. 


The topics discussed in this volume range from 
technical treatises on specific problems in child 
psychology to practical considerations of methods 
of child training. The chapter describing the opti- 
mal environment for mental growth should appeal 
to parents and teachers. The discussions of chil- 
dren’s emotions, of language development, and of 
special abilities and special deficiencies should 
prove of interest and of practical value to all who 
undertake child guidance. Other chapters give criti- 
cal reviews of specific investigations interesting pri- 
marily to those engaged in research in this field. 


DIKE 
RELIGION 


Religious Realism. By D.H. MacintosH and 
others. Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 
502. $3.75. 


The thread which binds the writers of these 
essays together is the belief that God is not merely 
an idea in our minds. The writers vary greatly 
among themselves, and the essays are of unequal 
value, but the adventurous attempt to reach true be- 
liefs in religion will be welcome to those who are 
dissatisfied both with authoritative creeds and with 
sheer subjective emotionalism. 


Mysticism, East and West. By R. Orto. Macmillan 

Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 262. $3.50. 

By using Sankra and Eckhart as the exponents of 
Eastern and Western mysticism, Otto shows the re- 
markable parallelism between the Eastern and West- 
ern mind. He maintains, however, that mysticism 
admits of variety, and points out genuine differ- 
ences between the positions of the two men. 


New Life through God. By T. KAGAWA. Fleming 
H. Revell, New York, 1931. Pp. 210. $1.50. 
In these days of conflict between China and 
Japan, Kagawa's exposition of his simple and deep 


a 


faith in Christian love as the solution of present- 
day problems is particularly interesting. It is signifi- 
cant that this collection of sermons by a modern 
saint and social reformer is selling by the hundred 
thousand in Japan. 

DIKE 


SOCIOLOGY 


Three Wise Men of the East. By ARTHUR J. Topp. 
University of Minnesota, 1927. Pp. 240. $2.50. 
The picture of the Orient which Professor Todd 

presents in his impressions of Gandhi, Bose, and 

Tagore gives illuminating insight into present-day 

Anglo-Indian relations. At the same time an essay on 

the “Impact of Western Industry on the Orient” 

gives basis for an understanding of the current 

Sino-Japanese difficulties. Readers will find the ap- 

pended apologia replete with interesting sidelights. 


The Natural History of a Delinquent Career. By 
CLIFFORD R. SHAW. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1932. Pp. 280, $3.00. 


Clifford R. Shaw, research sociologist at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago, has pro- 
duced a compelling document in this case history 
of a young man convicted of rape and sentenced to 
the State Reformatory for twenty years. Although 
categorized by the metropolitan press as a moron, 
he is instead unusually intelligent. His whole career 
is presented as a cumulative development of petty 
delinquencies starting in early childhood. Handi- 
capped by a home of intense domestic conflict, old 
world mores, extreme poverty, and no provision 
for adequate recreation, while delinquency patterns 
prevailed as the approved type of conduct among 
his own play group, the tragic denouement is quite 
a different story from the indicting sensationalism 
of the newspaper account. 


Small Town Stuff. By ALBERT BLUMENTHAL. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. Pp. 416. 
$4.00. 


What the Lynds did for Middletown, Blumenthal 
does for Mineville, a mining town in Montana. 
The whole gamut of human experience—from sex 
morals, ladies aid societies, law enforcement, poli- 
tics, the school system, etc., is subjected to a pene- 
trating sociological analysis both illuminating and 
refreshing. 


The Family. By Epwarp Byron REUTER and 
Jessie RipGway RUNNER. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 615. $4.00. 


This compilation of readings on various phases 
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of the family is unusually comprehensive. Readers 
will find an adequate amount of statistical material, 
various interpretations as to the function of the fam- 
ily and problems of sex morality. The effect of fam- 
ily life on personality is discussed, along with the 
interaction between parents and children, problems 
of divorce, desertion, birth control, and eugenics. 
The book might be profitably employed by a study 
group. 
DIKE 


ZOOLOGY 


The Child's Heredity. By PAUL POPENOE. Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1929. Pp. 316. 
$2.00. 


Parents and teachers will find especially helpful 
this important and interesting application of recent 
developments in genetics. Which of the child's 
traits are inevitable because inherited and how to 
secure their best development is discussed in non- 
technical language. The respective rdles of environ- 
ment and heredity are clearly defined. 
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The Wisdom of the Body. By WALTER B. CANNON. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
312. $3.50. 


The way in which the body works to maintain 
stable internal conditions in a constantly changing 


environment is one of nature’s greatest miracles and 
an entirely new topic in the field of popular science. 
This book owes its distinction to its renowned au- 
thor, its background of extensive research, and the 
important hygienic application of its theme. 


The Voyage of the Beagle. Adapted from the letters 
and narratives of Charles Darwin and Capt. Fitz 
Roy. By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, 1931. $2.00. 


With exceptional cleverness the author has inter- 
woven excerpts from these original sources into a 
consecutive account of the events of Darwin’s fa- 
mous voyage in such a way as to enhance their 
dramatic quality and give them new interest and 
charm. The book is written for young people but 
mature readers will find it enjoyable and worth 
while. 





MISCELLANY 


New College Programs for Women.—Current 
trends and special problems in higher education for 
women were discussed by a number of leaders in 
this field at an Institute on Higher Education for 
Women held at Alabama College, Montevallo, in 
June, 1930. These discussions, published as a spe- 
cial bulletin of Alabama College, provide excellent 
material on new college programs for women, for 
example: ‘‘Euthenics—Its Aims and Purposes” by 
Ruth Wheeler; “Training for Chosen Work and 
Marriage” by Ethel P. Howes; “A College Curricu- 
lum for Women (Stephens College)’’ by James M. 
Wood; “A Decade of Development in Parent Edu- 
cation” by Rachel Stutsman; ‘The Place of Pro- 
fessional Training as an Objective of the Wom- 
an’s College” by L. H. Hubbard; “Coeducation 
and Its Contribution to the Higher Education of 
Women” by Florence M. Fitch; “Summary and In- 
troduction” by Iva L. Peters. 


Proceedings of the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War.—The Report of the Seventh 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War is now 
off the press. Copies may be secured from the office 
of the National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War, 1116 Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York City, at $1.00 each. The report on the 
Polish Corridor by Rachel Conrad Nason and the 
address of Mr. D. F. Fleming on “The Provision of 
the Constitution under which the Senate Approves 
or Disapproves Treaties” have been reprinted and 
may be obtained separately. The first sells for ten 
cents a copy, and the second for five cents a copy. 
The International Relations Office at national Head- 
quarters has a supply of these reprints and will 
fill orders from members or branches of the As- 
sociation. 


A Source Book on Tolerance.—In preparation 
for the National Seminar of Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants, held in Washington, D.C., in March, 
the National Conference of Jews and Christians is- 


sued a source book of materials related to the dis- 
cussions of the conference. Among the chapter 
headings are: Nature and Origins of Prejudice; 
The Social Costs of Prejudice; Methods of Dealing 
with Prejudices; and The Seminar as a Technique. 


Science Book Lists.—A series of twenty-seven 
book lists concerning the different fields of science 
has been issued by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Each list includes some 
titles acceptable to the “general reader,” and a 
group of textbooks for mare advanced£tudy. In- 
dividuals may secure a single list by sending 5 
cents in stamps, or the complete set for 30 cents. 
The Association’s address is the Smithsonian Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


New Periodicals.— The College of Education of 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., has an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of a quarterly 
to be devoted to problems and trends in the field of 
the education of negroes, together with biblio- 
graphic service covering this field. 

The School of Education of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has inaugurated a new periodical entitled 
Educational Trends, which, it is announced, will 
emphasize “interpretations of educational theories 
and practices in terms of trends.” 


Educating All the Children.—The story of 
how one school district enlisted the support of all 
agencies concerned with children in a concerted ef- 
fort to help the pupil who was not attending school 
full time is told in Educating All the Children of 
All the People, Bulletin No. 11 of the United States 
Office of Education. Under the leadership of the 
school, the various agencies cooperated to make all 
the daily experiences of the child—school, leisure, 
and work—contribute to the maximum develop- 
ment of the child’s character and abilities. The 
price of the bulletin is 10 cents, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 





JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Mildred Fairchild, who is now associate 
in social economy at Bryn-Mawr, held the 
Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship in 1928-29. Dur- 
ing the term of her fellowship she studied at 
the London School of Economics, her subject 
of research being “The social significance of 
specialization in industry.” 


Henry Kittridge Norton, historian and 
writer on international relations, writes from 
his experiences in visiting seven South Ameri- 
can countries under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
His illuminating book on The Coming of 
South America has just appeared. 


Luther Tucker, Yale ‘31, is chairman of 


the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, 


which was organized by American students 
last year to awaken the college campuses to 


the issues at stake in the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva. 


Lydiard Horton, director of the Carte- 
sian Research Society, is lecturer on_bio- 
psychology at the Boston University School 
of Medicine. 


The National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War in 1931 appointed Mrs. Ra- 
chel Conrad Nason as special investigator 
to study the problems of the Polish Corridor. 
Mrs. Nason is to be a speaker at the North 
Atlantic Sectional Conference of the 
A.A.U.W., to be held at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, June 22-25. 


Joseph Colt Bloodgood, director of the 
Garvan Experimental Laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University, is recognized as one of 
the leading authorities of the world on can- 
cers. 


Paul Popenoe, author and biologist, is 
director of the Institute of Family Relations. 
His books on social problems are well known. 
His The Child’s Heredity is included in this 
JOURNAL’Ss Book Lists under “Zoology.” 


The comments of Henry W. Lawrence 
concerning the business man and the college 
were delivered at a meeting of the trustees of 
Connecticut College, where Dr. Lawrence is 
professor of history and political science. 
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